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For the British Lady's Mazazine. 
TUB FIRST OF APRIL; OR, ALL FOOLS’ 
DY. 

A CUSTOM, says the “ Specta- 
~~ tor,” prevails every wiere among 
us on the first of April, when every 
body strives to make as many fools 
as he can. 





The wit chiefly consists | 


in sendiag persous on what are called | 


sleeveless errands—tor the History 
of Eve’s Mother, tor pigeon’s milk, 
with similar ridiculous commissions. 
He takes no notice of the rive of this 
siagular kind of anniversary. 

The French, too, have their All 
Fools’ Day, aud call the person tn- 
posed upon an April tish (potsor 
@’ Avril). Bellenger, iv his breach 


} 


clearer demonstration, than that the 
primitive Christians, by way of con- 
ciliatmg the Pagans to a_ better 
worship, humoured their prejudices 
by yielding to a conformity of 
names, and even of customs, where 
they did not essentially interfere with 
the fundamentals of the Gospel doc- 
trine. ‘This was done in order to 
quiet their possession, and to secure 
their tenure; an adinirable expedi- 
eat, and extremely fit, in those bar- 
barous times, to prevent the people 


from returning to their old religion. 


Proverbs, endeavours at the follow- | 
ing explanation of this cusiom:—-the | 


word poison, he couteuds, is cor- 
rupted, through the ignorance of the 
people, from ‘ passion ;” aud length 


of time has almost totally defaced | 
-culous anthems, all ailusive to the 


the original intention, which was to 
commemorate the passion ot our 
Saviour that) took place about 


this time of the year; aad, as the. 


Jews sent the Son of man backwards | 


and forwards to mock and torment 
him—it.e. from Ananias to Calaphas, 
from him to Pilate, from Pilate to 
Herod, and thence again to Pilate, 
this ridiculous or rather impious 
custom took its rise, by which we 
send about from one place to an- 
other such persons as we think pro- 
per objects of our ridicule.—Such is 
Bellenger’s explanation, 

There is nothing, hardly, says the 
author of the “ Essay to retrieve 
the ancient Celtic,” that will bear a 
Britian Lavy'’s MaG. No. 2s. 
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Among these, in imitation of the 
Romau Saturnalia, was the Festum 
Fatnoruim, when part of the jollity 
of the season was a burlesque elec- 
tion of a mock pope, mock cardinals, 
and mock bishops, attended with a 
thousand ridiculous and indeceut 
ceremonies, gambols, and anticks— 
such as singiug and dancing in the 
churches, in jewd attitudes, to ridi- 


exploded pretensions of the Druids, 
whom these sports were calculated 
to expose to scorn and derision, 

This feast of fools, he continues, 
had its designed etlect; and contri- 
buted, perhaps, more to the exter- 
inination of those heathens than all 
the collateral aid of fire and sword, 
neither of which were spared in the 
persecution of them, 

The continuance of customs, es- 
pecially droll ones, which suit the 
cross taste of the multitude, after 
the original cause of them has ceased, 
is a great, but no uncommon, ab- 
surdity. 

The epithet old fools (in the 
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210 First of April; or, All Fools’ Day. 


northern and old English, auld,) 
does not ill accord with the pictures 
of Druids which have been trans- 
mitted to us. The united appear- 
ance of wisdom, age, and sanctity, 
which these ancient priests assumed, 
doubtless contributed in no small 
degree to the deception of the peo- 
ple. The Christian teachers, in 
their labours to undeceive the fet- 
tered multitudes, would probably 
spare no pains to pull off the masks 
from these venerable hypocrites, 
and point out to their converts that 
age was not always synonymous with 
wisdom; that youth was not the 
peculiar period of folly; and that, 
together with young, there were old 
fools. 


Should the above be considered 


as a forced interpretation, it can be | 


offered in apology that, in joining 
the scattered fragments that survive 
the mutilation of ancient customs, 
we must be forgiven if all the parts 
ure not found closely to agree. 
Little of the means of conjecture lias 
been transmitted to us, and that 
little can only be eked out by con- 
jecture. 

In Poor Robin's Almanac for 
1760, there is a metrical description 
of the modern fooleries on the tirst 

April, with an open avowal of | 
iguorauce as to the origin :— 

The first of April, some do say, 
is set apart for All Fools’ Day ; 
But why the people eallit so, 
Nor I, nor they themselves do know, 
but on this day are people sent 
On purpose for pure merviment 
And, though this day is known before, 
Vet trequently there is great store 
Of these forgetfuls to be found, 
Who'’re sent to dance Moll Dixon's round, 
And, having tried each shop and stall, 
And disappointed at them all, 
At last some tells them of the cheat, 
Then they return from the pursuit, 
And straightway home with shame they 
rin, 
And others langh at what is done. 
But ‘tis a thing to he disputed 
Which is the greatest fool reputed, 
‘The man that innocently went, 
Or he that hin desigu'dly seut. 


In Ward’s ‘War of the Ele. 
ments,” London 1708, in his epitaph 
on the French prophet who was to 
make his resurrection the 25th of 
May, he says— 

O' th’ em of April had the scene been 
aid 

I should have laugh'd to’ve seen the 
living made 

Such April fools and blockheads by the 
dead, 

Goldsmith, in his ‘ Vicar of 
Wakefield,” speaks of rustics who 
showed their wit on the first of 
April. 

So, in “ The First of April, or 
Triumphs of Folly,” London 1797: 


‘T'was on the morn when April doth ap- 





ear, 
And ats the primrose with its maiden 
tear ; 
"Twas on the morn when laughing Folly 
rules, 
And calls her sons around, and dubs them 
Jools, 
Bids them be bold, some untried path 
explore, 
And do such deeds as fools ne’er did be- 
fore, 


See the “ World,” No. 10, for 
some pleasant remarks on this sub- 
ject, supposed to be from the pen 
of Lord Orford, See a forced con- 
jecture on the origin of this custom, 





| 


Which is scarcely worth copying, in 
the fifty- third * Geutleman’s Maga- 
' zine,’ ‘for July 1783. There is an- 
| other vague guess in the “ British 


| Apollo,” London 1708, which is ri- 


diculed in a subsequent part of the 
sume work; but [dare not transcribe 


| either. 
T. Row, which is well known as 


the nom de guerre of the venerable 
i Dr. Pegg, accounts for it in this 


{ way:— T he year formerly began, as 


, to some purposes, and in some re- 

speets, on the 25th of March, which 

/was supposed to be the incarnation 

fof our Lord; and it is certain that 

the commencement of the new year, 
at Whatever time that was supposed 
to be, was always esteemed a high 

{te stival, Now, great festivals were 
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usually attended with an octave 
(Gent. Mag. 1762, p. 508,)—that 
is, they were wont to continue eight 
days, ‘of which the first and last 
were the principal; and you will 
tind the first of April is the octave 
of the 25th of March, and the close 
or ending, consequently, of that 
feast, which was both the festival of 
the annunciation and of the new 
year. Hence, as I take it, it be- 
came a day of extraordinary mirth 
and festivity, especially among the 
lower sorts, who are apt to pervert 
and make bad use of institutions 
which at first might be very laudable 
in themselves. 

The custom prevails in Sweden, 
as we learn from Toreen’s Voyage to 
China. In Lisbon, as we are in- 
formed by Mr. Southey (Letters 
from Spain and Portugal, p. 427), 
they play the fool on the Sunday 
and Monday preceding Lent. 


—— 


For the British Lady's Magazine, 


THE HYMENEAL VISIONS OF TILE 
PRINCESS KAPHIRA,. 


(Concluded from page 113.) 


Tit next blast of the trumpet 
brought forth a spectre of plain un- 
pretending physioguomy, who seem- 
ed to meet the gaze of the judges 
on the hill with great calmness and 
self-possession. ‘Phe evidence ad- 
duced shewed that lis contidence 
was tolerably well founded ; his long 
reign had, with little exception, been 
prosperous, and that in the best kind 
of prosperity --the gradual, but uot 
too rapid, improvement of commer- 
cial relations, Under his safe, but 
by no means very splendid sway, the 
people of Japan began to develope 
those energies whic ‘ scarcely arrive 
at maturity in any nation before 
they are miserably wasted. All that 
the record seemed to intimate m 
disfavour of this monarch was an ex- 
treme partiality to the very poor 
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principality of India that gave him 
birth. 

“ But why should this offend the 
good folks of Japan r interrupted 
the Princess. 

Because,” returned the spirit, 
“they are a proud race, and con- 
ceive that, called to the cares of a 
great empire, the petty rajah should 
sink into the powerful monarch ; 
but it must be confessed the Japa- 
nese have had a little more substantial 
reason to complaim, ‘This little In- 
dian spot of earth has occasionally 
involved a waste of blood and trea- 


sure for which it affords no equi- 


valent.” 

* T have been taught by my pre- 
ceptors,” resumed the Princess, “that 
Tsin has ordained all which is good 
in the present life to be alloyed with 
a portion of evil. The attachment of 
this sovereign and the last to their old 
subjects and domain might abate 
some part of the satisfaction of the 
new, but it becomes the magnanimity 
of a great people to allow for at- 
tachicents so natural. ‘Those who 
require so explicit an homage to 
their own native land, should permit 
their sovereigns the same liberty.” 

“They should,” said the spirit ; 
but, somehow or other, free people 
are not famous for their liberality in 


these respects; those of Japan, in 


particular, have very little censide- 
ration fur dependent states or colo« 
nies whose interests clash with their 
own, and this they have sometimes 
shewn with a pertinacity that has 
cost them dear: but see, judgment 
is about to be pronounced,” 

‘There was little difference of opi- 
nion m this ease: the unostentatious 
sovereign was adjudged a seat about 
the middle of the pyramid, and took 
his place accordingly. 

“What now!” satd the Princess, 
observing the whole assembly about 
to rise. 

“ Thou hast witnessed the judg- 


ment of Japan upon its past sove- 
Ee 2 
































reigns,” replied the spirit, ‘‘ and the 
assemblage is going to dissolve.” 

“ Without an opinion on the last 
half century?” 

“ Opinion, the members who 
compose it are entitled to express | 
with decent freedom; and they have | 
little hesitation to do so: if thou | 


| 
{ 
{ 
' 
} 
| 


art desirous to hear them, follow 
me.” 

So saying, the spirit waved his | 
wand, and a thin cloud instantly | 
enveloped his own form and that of 
the Princess, who followed him, see- | 
ing but unseen, into the midst of the | 
noisy crowd, 

Nothing astonished Kaphira more 
than the unlimited freedom with 


sovereign and his chosen servants. 
Still, with respect to the venerable 
monarch, whose intirmities had callea 
the magnificent Zelolo into a prema- 
ture exercise of sovercign sway, they 
conversed with tolerable decorum, 
Some exalted him to the skies as the 
greatest and most perfect sovereign 
that ever reigned; with others, he 
was nothing more than a moral 
well-meaning man of bounded capa- 
city. Again, certain people consi- 
dered his reign as singularly glorious 
aud happy; these were opposed by 
politicians, who regarded it as au 
era of pernicious experiments, that 
had compromised the permanent 


wasteful anticipation, Some thought 
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truth in all these opinions; but po- 
lilies are not my forte. Look at 
Japan, not at this monient, perhaps, 
but a dozen or two moons hence,— 
its state then will settle the disputes 
of most of these politicians ; but of 
this rest assured, that few will dis- 
respectan honest aud well-intentioned 
sovereign, evel if a mistaken man.” 

* But they talk also of my illus- 
trious sire,” imterrupted the Princess, 
“tet me bear—’ 

“By no means,” said the spirit, 
“it would not be fair; nor am I 
allowed to aid in procuring thee a 
kind of knowledge which would be 
any thing but serviceable. And, see, 
night approaches,” 


herself transported to her original 
station, and, the clouds slowly ga- 
thering together, obscured at once 
the mountain, the plain, the pyra- 
mid, and the assembled people, 
from her sight. 

“ T thank thee, oh! celestial spi- 
rit,” exclaimed the Princess, turning 
to her conductor; but her guide 
had disappeared, and the next mo- 
ment she once more opened her eyes, 
and beheld her virgin attendants 
awaiting her pleasure at the toét of 
her golden couch, in the temple of 
‘Tsin, 

Kaphira instantly comprehended 
the nature of the second vision with 


{ 
| 
| 
aero, ;, 
which the Japanese spoke of their} At these words, the Princess felt 
{ 
| 





once more repaired to the sanctuary 


} 
{ 
. 7 . . 
prosperity of the empire by the most i which she had been indulged, and 


it highly distinguished by literature, 
and others demurred; but all al- 
Jowed the progress of the arts and 
sciences, With respect to liberty, 
there was an equal difference of 
Opinion: many pronounced it to 
have been a reign most unfavourable 
to the interests of rational freedom, 
and many more asserted quite the 
contrary. 

“© What am T to think of all this?” 
said the Priucess to her companion. 

“Why, to speak plain,” replied 


of Tsin to return thanks to her bal- 
‘lowed ancestor. This duty per- 
formed, she was joined by the holy 
Kaila, and a train of priests, who 
informed the blushing votary that, 
haviug meiatained with admirable 
strictness the allotted seclusion, that 
night would witness her union with 
the iJlustrious Feridoun, 

Kaphira received this intimation 
with inward trepidation, but out- 
wardly preserved the air of majesty 
by which she was so much distin- 








the spirit, ‘ there is more or less of 


guished. fer visions had increased 
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her confidence, because they had 
shewn clearly that her sacred proge- 
nitor looked favourably on her des- 
tiny. This consciousness filled her 
mind with complacency, and she 
allowed herself to be robed for the 
approaching august ceremony with 
silent self-command, 

Atlength the clanging sound of 
the distant trumpets, breaking in 
upon the solemn silence of the tem- 
ple, announced the approach of the 
uaperial Zelolo and the accomplished 
Feridoun, Nothing could exceed 
the grandeur of the cavalcade, 
Which the great soul of the former 
had been employed ever since the 
day of ceremony had been appointed, 
jy order to render the splendour 
worthy of the espousals of a daugh- 
ter of Japan. — First appeared A 
thousand horsemen of the imperial 
guard, clothed in scarlet vestments, 
enriched with embroidery of gold. 
The housings and caparisons of their 
horses were of searlet velvet; the 
helmets of the soldiers of steel, in- 
laid with gold; their sabres bad 
golden hilts, and those of the officers 
were further decorated with precious 
stones, ‘To this gay and gallant 
assemblage suc ceeded the open cha- 
rivts of the principal rulers of the 
empire, each of whom sat exposed 
to the eyes of the multitude in gor- 
geous apparel, and) blazing with 
Jewels. The ladies followed in co- | 
vered chariots, the virgins first, and 
then the matrons, decorated with all 
the magnificence that the exerted 
imagination of each could devise. 
Next to the ladies appeared the 
chariot of the illustrious Feridoun, 


who was habited as a watrior of 


Japan, his now adopted country, and 
splendidly decorated with jewels and 
blazing stars. Another 
horsemen marched after the bride- 
groom, and made way for the im- 
perial Zelolo, who appeared seated 
high above the crowd in a triumphal 
car, drawn by eight milk-white 
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party of 


| person of Zelolo, 
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horses. The robes of the monarch 
littered with eifulgence, and the 
diadem on his brow sparkled like 
another sun in the eyes of his ad- 
miring subjects. ‘The monarch was 
followed by the chariots of the whole 
of the nobility of Japan; and, to 


| close the cavalcade, marched a guard 


of household troops on foot. 
Arrived at the temple of Tsin, 
the illustrious train alighted, and 
were met at the court-yard of the 
temple by the chief pontiff Kaila 
and his priests, arrayed in their vest- 
ments of ceremony, who, heading 
the procession, led the way to the 
sanctuary of the illustrious deityand 
sire of the rulers of Japan. Here a 
still more striking sight presented 
itself: opposite the awful figures of 
Tsin and Zea sat the royal Kaphira, 
under a rich canopy of purple vel- 
vet; and behind her, on a kind of 
raised amphitheatre, all the matrons 
and virgins of the temple. When 
the procession entered, the Princess 
arose, and stood until the great Ze- 
lolo and the favoured Feridoun took 
their stations upou similar thrones ; 
that of Zelolo bemg raised the 
highest, and standing in the centre. 
The virgins placed themselves at the 
feet of the Princess, the rest of the 
ladies took their stations on each 
side. The younger nobles arranged 
themselves in the like manner round 
Feridoun, and the older about the 
in the front of 
whom stood the assembled _priest- 
hood, who commenced the ceremony 
bya ‘sacred song in praise of ‘Tsin, 
The chief pontiff then made a sig- 
nal, and the Prince and Princess 
were conducted to the feet of the 
holy groupe, who were devoutly in- 
voked to bless the rites which gave 
a new relation to the sacred family. 
Kaila then joined their hands, and, 
the whole company breaking out in 
a choral hymn, the ceremony con- 


cluded. 
+ . » | a 
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Further the records of Japan, 
from which the foregoing narrative 
is gathered, say nothing, owing to 
an unfortunate hiatus in the MOS, 
"Tradition, however, reports that this 
alliance was fortunate, and tarnished 
many illustrious sovercigns to those 
reserved and haughty islanders, 

oe 
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Tr is well known that in the bloom 
of youth, and when he pursued his 
studies at Cambridge, Milton was 
extremely beautiful, Waudering one 
day, during the summer, far beyond 
the precincts of the university, inte 
the country, he became so heated 
and fatigued that he fell asleep at 
the foot of a trec, where he had re- 
clined to rest himself. Before he 
awoke, two ladies, who were fo- 
reigners, passed by In a Carriage, 
Agreeably astonished at the loveli- 
ness of his appearance, the », ahiehted, 
and, having admired him (as thes 
thought, unperceived) forsome time, 
the youngest, who was very hand- 
some, drew a penc il from her pocket, 
and, having written sowe lines upon | 
apiece of paper, put it witha trem- 
bling hand into bis own,  Imimedi- 
ately afterwards they proceeded on 
their journey. Some of his acquaint- 
ance, who were in search of hin, 
had observed this silent adventure, 
but at too great a distance to disco- 
ver who was the person so highly 
favoured, Approaching nearer, thes 
saw their friend, to whom, being 
awakened, they mentioned what had 
happened, 

Milton opened the paper, and, 
with surprise, read these verses s from 
Guarini (Madrigal xit. ed? 1508— 

Occhi, stelle mortali, 

Ministre de miei mali,-— 

Ne chiusi ni accidete, 

Aperta che farete: 
“Ve eves! ye human stars! ye au- 
thors of my liveliest pangs! {ff thus, 








} 
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when shut, ve wound me, what must 

have been the consequence if ye had 

been open?” 

iager from this moment to disco- 
ver the fair incognita, Milton tra- 
velled, but in vain, through every 
part of Italy. His poetic fervour 
became meessantly more and more 
heated by the idea which he had 
formed of his unknown admirer: 
aud it is in some degree to Aer, that 
his own time, the present time, and 
the latest posterity, must feel them- 
selves indebted tor several of the 
most impassioned and charming com- 
positions of “ Paradise Lost.” 

This ancedote has so often been 
related, that it has almost assumed 
the dignity of an historical fact; but 
that it is entirely the fiction of faney 
is evident from the preface to the 
* Poesies de Madame de Surville,” 
where similar circumstances, even to 
quartre vers Halicns, are related of 
Lins de Puytendre. 

His poetical fervour is better ac- 
counted for by Miss Seward, who 
closes her relation of the anecdote 
with the following beautiful thought: 

‘Thrice happy woand, 

Given by his sleeping graces, as the fair 
Hung over them enamoured, the desie 
Thy fond result inspird, that wing'd 

them there, 

Where breath'’d each Roman and each 

Tuscan lyre, 
Might haply fan the emnlative flame, 


That rose o'er Dante's song, and rivalid 
Maro’s fame, 


PE 
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THE MICROCOSM OF PARIS. 
NO, XI. 

THE CARNIVAL. 
Paris, 18 Feb, 1817. 
Tie week preceding the commence- 
ment of Lent is held as a carnival, 
in which all kinds of follies are per- 
mitted. It may be regarded as the 
I remains, or a feeble unitation, of the 
Saturnalia of the ancient Romans. 


' We cannot call it the feast of reason, 


but the feast of folly and the flow 
































of soul: every man, woman, and 
child, during this season of festivity, 
may unbend aud indulge in mirth and 
folly without reproach. It is, per- 
haps, in these moments that the true 
character of the mind displays itself; 
but, if so, for the honour of human 
nature we would prefer the moral 
restraint and fear of shame still to 
exert their power; for, in the days 
of the Saturnalia, nature, though in 
holyday clothes, is vot seen to ad- 
vantage. Oue of the amusements 
during the carnival at Paris is the 


procession of the fat ox :—an ox Is) 


led about the streets, dressed in 
yaudy ribbands, with what taste may 
be readily imagined when we state 
that butchers’ boys are his man- 
milliners and dress-makers. On his 
back is a species of ear, in which is 
seated a clild in a harlequin dress ; 
a large procession of butchers’ boys 
on horse and foot, disguised as ‘Turks 
and savages, with trumpets, drums, 
and all kinds of deafening music, 
This ceremony lasts three days: the 
animal is led through all the princi- 
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and announced that the hermit would 
make the tour of France, and his 
lucubrations appear only in the 
“ Mercure.” ile began his travels 
at Bourdeaux: we found them so 
insipid that we could not make a 
single extract for the British aie 
The Bourdeaux journals attack the 
hermit on his pretended visit. He 
speaks of a Protestant temple at 
Bourdeaux, which no one ever heard 
of, and of a monument which he 
saw and describes, called La Porte 
Busse, which bas been demolished 
filleeu years siuce,—Such are a few 
of the acensations against M, Jauy, 
who has received a little lesson that 
it is necessary, in describing a town, 
either actualiy to have visited it, or 
to take the information from one 
who had done so at the time he 
dates his narrative: had he done this, 
he would uot have described a fishery 
in January instead of Juue. 

The mayor of Connectancourt, 
near Compeigne (France), received 


)an anonymods letter, threatening his 


pal streets of Paris; and presents | 


are made by the nobility and gentry 
to the procession, and in return a 
piece of the beef is seut to each fa- | 
mily. 

MASKED BALLS. 

Masked balls are now the fashion 
every where, but, from the great 
state of distress in general, Paris ts 
by no means so gay as on former 
occasions ; but we were hi appy to 
perceive that this season of festivity 
awoke the government to the wants 
of suffering humanity : a grand con- 
cert and ball was given at the Menus 
plaisirs du Roi, admittance twenty 
frances, and the profits eutirely given 
to the poor, 

THE HERMIT. 

M. Jauy, the author of the “ Her- 
mit of the Chassée D’Autin,” the 
* Flermit of Guyanne,” &c. has be- 
come 2 partner in the mnarney com- 
position of the “ Mercure de France, 


| 
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life and the burning of his house if he 
did not carry the next morning, the 
5th of January last, 2000 franes, and 
leave them at the foot of a certain 
tree. The mayor, concerting with 
the gendarmes, went to the place 
with a bag under his arm, which he 
left. In the evening, two gendarmes 
iu ambuseade saw several persons 
approach the spot; they rushed 
forth, und, after a severe conflict 
with the fellows, all armed = with 
bludgeons, they sueceeded in seizing 
four of them, among whom was a 
young girl of nineteen : their names 
are-—Louis Duchemin, Pierre Fer- 
cot, pere, Francois Fercot, fils, and 
Felicite Fercot. ‘They have all con- 
fessed their crime, and are committed 
to prison to await their trial, 
NEW HARP. 

M. Dizt has introduced his new 
harp in France. One of the papers 
lauds it to the skies: Apollo playing 
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on the lyre bears no comparison to 
M. Dizi playing pieces of his own 
composition on his harp. Several 
columns are devoted to a description 
of the instrument, and to assure the 
French that now English ladies will 
have no other. Our fair readers will 
easily ascertain the truth of such an 
ass-rtion, 


finished ; but it had received so many 
mortal wounds, that, after a second 
representation, it gave up the ghost. 
3d February. Theatre de Vaude- 
ville. © Les Deux Gaspards,” a 
vaudeville in one act.—The cunning 
Gaspard and the simple Gaspard 
both aspire to the hand of Jeannette ; 





they exert their cunning and simpli- 


TUE FRENCH THEATRES, FROM 15TH city in the way they think best, and 


JANUARY TO 15TH FEBRUARY, 


' which creates some ludicrous scenes; 


The dramatic harvest this month | but, to make use of an old proverb, 


has been very indifferent. [tis not | 
worth the while relating to our tair 
readers lists of failures, though 
sometimes the public appear to be 
unjust; that is, they condemn pieces 


of real merit: but this public, of 


which we hear so much, and which 
coudemns at this theatre and ap- 
plauds at that, is not the same pub- 
hic!—the public of Covent-Garden 


or Drury-Lane Theatre is not the | 


public of Astley’s or Sadler's Wells, 
where Kemble and Kean would ap- 


pear mean, weak, and poor, coin- | 
pared with the heroes of the melo- | 


drama: therefore, if an author 
chooses a theatre for the perform- 
ance of his piece which is accustomed 
to pieces of another kind, let him 


not be astonished to find his piece | 


hissed. Shakspeare and Sheridau 


would both have failed in this man- } 


ver: it is not that their pieces had 


not merit, but that they were want- | 


ing in that kind of merit which was 
adapted to the taste of a particu- 


lar set of auditors. It was owing — 


to this mistake in the destmation 
of the piece, that “ Egoisme par 
Regime,” played at the Varieties 
on the Ist of February, was not 


suffered to be finished without | 


abominable clamour; which the au- 
thor taking in good part, told the 


comic actor, Brunet, to address the | 


audience, — Ladies and gentlemen, 
the author, convinced of the Justice 
ot your verdict, accounts himsel/ 
defeated.” This restored a little 
good humour, and the piece was 


while two dogs are fighting about a 
bone, a third. runs away with it: so 
it is with the Gaspards. The uncle 
of Jeannette is for the cunning, and 
the aunt for the simple Gaspard, and 


RE ee EEE 


the rivals themselves, instead of 


tivbting which shall have the lady, 
avree to playa game at pult for her, 
They quarrel, and an old lover rans 
off with the prize.—It will be see 
that the plot did not cost much; the 
| dialogue was witty, and the exertions 
| 
| 
| 
! 


Of the actors did the rest: it com- 
pletely succeeded. 
4th Pebru ary. The Odeon. “Suite 
des Deux Philiberts.”.—It has been 
a thousand times repeated, that se- 
cond parts are always Inferior: the 
public of the Faubourg Si. Germain 
decided this question anew in the 
| present case, “*'Phe two Philiberts,” 
‘really a very poor piece, nevertheless 
enjoyed a great success, becatise One 
of the actors was himself the cha- 
racter he represented. “The second 
part had not even this merit, and 
the piece fell amidst general hisses. 
12th February. Theatre de la 
Porte St. Martin. “The Artist 
and the Courtezan.”— This piece was 
in the most miserable Gerimau style ; 
it strutted for three hours in bom- 
| bast and smoke, and fell—to rise uo 
more. 
13th February. The Odeon. “The 


| Sultan Mysapoux, or the Bear in the 
| Seraglio.’—All kind of nonsense 


is tolerated im the time of the car- 
nival, or this piece would surely not 
have been presented. The sultan 
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is fond of all kinds of curiosities, 
and two Freuchmen, short of money, 
agree that one of them should be 
(| Iressed as a bear, and play on the 
Rute, &c. The sultan is delighted, 
rewards the owner, buys the bear, 
and, to propagate so excellent a 
race, orders him to be shat up in the 
same den with a beautiful she-bear. 
We may judge the result; a series 
of burlesque and ridiculous scenes 
follow, and the piece is concluded. 


—<fe—~ 
For the British Lady's Marazine. 
HORA LONICA, 

InN the above poem, which is de- 
scriptive of the lontan islands, and 
part of the adjacent coast of Greece, 
Mr. Wright has sclected a spot for 
his muse, which will naturally awake 
ia minds at all imbued with classic 
Jore a fond interest and an earnest 
curiosity. The poet, who has un- 
dertaken this delichtful task, pre- 
sents us with very fair credentials in 
his learning, and shows us that he 
has full powers to treat of these 
matters, by having been for some 
time his Britannic M ajesty’s consul- 
yeneral to the re public of the Seven 
Islands, Many of the verses that | 
eompose this poem were written 
* amidst the scenes which they pro- 
fess to describe ;” and we are ready 
to subscribe to any of thea rather 
the following :— 

My simple Muse in Paney's gilded ray 
May sport, the insect of a snammer’s day; 
May sparkle like the dew-drop on ihe 

vow'r ; 
jut never please beyond the transiert 
nour. 

In this prediction we do not see 
“the poet’s eye ia tine frenzy roll- 
ing,” nor do we discern that convie- 
iow of inward strength which Miltou 
felt when he promised lmmortality 
to the soldier as the reward of his 
forbearance “ when the city was 
about to be stormed.” But modesty 
is so comnmendable a quality among 


the ladies, whether ethereal or earth. 
Purrien Lapy’s Mag. No. v8. 
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ly, that we shall not condemn the 
Muse of the lonian isles. Another 
extract will prove that she does not 
soar on learian wings :— 


ffence to the left extends a spacious 
plain, 

Nor rich with pastur’d herds, nor way- 
bis grain: 

There beading vines their purple pride 
displas ’ 

\nd peaches ripen in the summer ray; 

‘There swells the fg to more than common 
size, 

And varions fruils in rich succession rise: 

No chilly blasts the tender germ assail, 

By mountaius shelter’¢ from each ruder 
gale > 

The rip'ning fruits no blasting mildews 
fear, 

Nor fails the vernal promise of the year. 

Oft for these shades, where Nature reigns 
alone, 

Would great Alcinous quit his regal 
throne ; 

And these the scenes: whose beauties 
could inspire 

The mighty father of the Grecian lyre: 

Nor still the monarch nor the muse they 
Wrone, 

But smile in nature as they bloom in song. 


It is impossible, says the poet, for 
any one, who traverses the shores of 





the old harbour, with the * Odyssey” 


| 
! in hits recollection, to doubt the per- 
\ 


sonal acquaintance of Homer with 

the scenery of Corfu, or to hesitate 
ie assigning the garden of Alcinous 
| to the spot here described, which 
ilies at the western extremity of the 
harbour, and is still exclusively de- 
voted to the same sort of culture, 


I 


For the Briiish Ladi Magazine 
y's ) 
ENVY AND LMULATION. 
( Concluded.) 


Mis. ViLLEeRsS was not long in dis- 
covering this new sally of contradic- 
tion in the perverse Helen, and, 
gracianlty operated upon by her evi- 
dent antipathy to Caroline, deter- 
mine d to open her tos partially at 

east, to Mr. icscas: However 
desirous to oblige so kind and affec- 
tionate a brother, she shuddered at 
the idea of confirming the baleful 

It 
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prssion of envy or hatred in the 
bosom of a child so young as Helen, 
and of opinion that education refers 
to the heart as well as to the under- 
standing, could not any bonger resolve 
to be silent. The rebufts her own 
amiable offspring was continually 
receiving from ber harsh-spirited 
fellow-student was also another evil, 
which a parent like Mrs. V illers 
found it difficult to endure, ‘The 
next time her brother cailed, there- 
fore, with some previous gentle ex- 


planation, he was candidly told of 


the uppromising conduct of his eld- 
est daughter. 

Mr. Harcourt was exceedingly 
shocked: quite satisfied of the indo- 
lenee of Miss Stevens, he had hoped 
that a little backwardness in attain- 
ment was the extent of the evil. He 
now perceived that the neglect which 


implies a dereliction of any kind of 


duty, not only injures in that parti- 
cular, but prepares the mind for 
laxity of principle in every other. 
A pupil who is initiated into a sys- 
tem of excuses in regard to lessons, 
will soon employ subterfuge when- 
ever it can be expected to answer a 
purpose. Consequently, one of the 
first duties of a preceptor, male or 
female, is to put down every attempt 
at lume Apolo gy, as pre ductive of 
Habitual disingen wit und prevarica- 
tien. Although Mr. Harcourt now 
felt the foree of this truth, stil it 
did not entirely acconol dor the 
malevolence of Helen, the reot of 
which he was most anxious to Cisco- 
ver: posably ao stight suspicion of 
the truth pervaded his mind. Be 
that as it might; aflectionately as- 
suring hits sister that bis daugliter 
should be removed a nothing better 
could be done, lie requested her to 
indulge him with her assistance ina 
litile * plot, intended to overwhelm 
her with the consequences of her 
present contradiction. ‘This was no 
other than to make him a judge of 
the exertions of the three pupils, 


7 
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preparatory to the promised féte; 
for which purpose he would drop in 
the previous day, and act as circum- 
stances might require, 

Every thing took place as was 
proposed, At the very time ee 
extra lessons were to be heard, 
the dreadful dismay of Helen, ies 
had summed up her resolution to 
contumacy against ber aunt, Mr, 
Harcourt drove up to the door, and, 
entering the study, with much ease 
accepted the ofler of Mrs. Villers to 
make himself acquainted with the 
capacity of her three pupils. The 
consequence Was unequivocal: He- 
len, imperfect at best, was by her 
confusion rendered altogether inca» 
pable ¢ 

** How is this, Helen?’ said Mr. 
Harcourt, somewhat sternly. 

‘* | did not know that you, sir—” 

“That is quite evident, Helen; 
but you perfectly well kuew that 
your ‘aunt— 

Heien thought that the excuse she 
had prepared for her aunt might be 
ventured to her father. 

“1 thought, sir, if T was not per- 
fect, I was not to have the holiday, 
that is all: and she cast an involun- 
tary glance to Caroline, which drew 
from Mrs, Villers one of those smiles 
that indicate any thing but plea- 
sure, 

And this is the compliment you 
pay to your aflectionate cousin.” 

“We will not complain of that, 


liny dear brother,” said Mrs. V illers: 


“but it is now time that Miss Har- 
court should understand that, from 
this time, £ decline the task of in- 
structing her, beyond the time that 
a plan can be arranged for her re- 
moval.” 

An expression appeared in Helen’s 
countenance which betrayed a some- 
thing of exultation, even whilst 
trembling with fear, Mr. Harcourt 
observed it with astonishment. 

‘A very little time Is necessary, 
dear sister,” he replied, calmly: 
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«my mind is made up; Helen is| should contrive to write, state her 
rendered sickly by indulgence; her} daughter’s unhappiness to Mrs. 
next removal must be more distant. | Harcourt, and request her influence 
Task you to put up with her for a} to obtain their return to Bedtord- 
week longer; in that time I shall! square. 

have provided a retreat. My daugh- Helen, however, was right in 
ter, in the care of a stranger, and | her suggestion: highly chagrined, 
away from tender and careful rela-| Mr. Harcourt determined to send 
tions, may learn to know their | ber, with particular instructions, for 
value.” a month or two, to the house of a 

Helen turned pale. relation in Yorkshire. He feared 

“You have imposed upon me a} that the mind of his daughter was 
disagreeable task, Helen,—that of | altogether diseased, and that nothing 
breaking this unfortunate necessity to | but a severe regimen could possibly 
your mother ; : but be assured that || recover her. Mrs. Villers joined 
will fulfil it, and couvinee her that | with him in opinion, and, above the 
tenderness is thrown away upon ob- | weakness of palhiating an evident 
stinacy aud malevolence, She loves } evil, only offered her advice as to 
vou; but that very love will enable | the best manner of breaking the dis- 
her to sustain a separation which is; agreeable affair to Mrs. Harcourt, 
esse utial to your cure, —Retire; your | At length it was resolved that the 
terms are accepted—you will have | disclosure should not be postponed 
nothing to do with your cousin's en- eee that evening, as Caroline’s 
tertainment.” birth-day was the very next day. 

Helen burst into tears, and left | Unknown to Helen, it was designed 
the room in a state of indescribable | from the first that her father and 
alarm; she was instantly yomied by | mother should drop im upon the 
Sarah. young party invited to congratulate 

“ My dear Miss Harcourt, don’t | Caroline, aud it was resolved that 
ery; TL have heard every word, and | Mrs. Harcourt should be induced to 
Tam sure your mamma wil never | refase to see her eldest daughter, in 
let you go further into the country, orde ‘to convince her of the hope- 
and all will be 1 jeht.” | lessness of her career, 

“Oh, no, vo,” sobbed Helen; | All took place entirely as con- 
‘my father r always does what he says |certed. On the afternoon of the 
he will do, and Tshall be seat at way.” jneat day, itbetug the height of sum- 

Sarah thought exactly the same of | mer, a marque was pitched on a 
the determination of Mr. Harcourt, | beautiful lawn in the grounds of 
but, under considerable fear lest | Mrs. Villers, and a party of young 
her own sinister counsel should be Ys af the neighbourhood were 

| 
| 











discovered, she endeavoured to per- | invited on the festive oceasion, Cae 
suade the unfortunate Helen that it | roline performed the honours of the 
vould all blow over, or, still better, | day with much vivacity; but the 
end in their return to Miss Sieveus. | little Limma was ab: olutely wild with 
She entirely failed, however, aud aj delight, and enacted the little civill- 
scene of recrimination ensued, which, | ties and othees assigned ber with an 
but for theterror ef the bad adviser. | interest that rendered the contrast 
would have ended iu ai eutire rup- | of the two sisters still mere striking, 
ture: but, as the passion of the |} Of Helen no notice was taken, and 
haughty ¢ girl mered-e ‘the sycophant | she remained sullen and discontented 
drew back and saaltiteted: until at | in ber chamber, until, to her unspeak- 
length it was decreed that Sarah | able mortification, she heard that her 
Vf2 
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joined the party in the garden. Her 
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father, mother, and Miss Stevens, had 


feelings then became uncontroulable, 
and she sobbed with so much pas- 
sion and violence that Sarah, who 
every now and then leoked in uper 
her, was at her wit’s end. No eu- 
quiry was made afier ber; irs. 
Harcourt never mentioned her to 
Sarah as formerly, and she appeared 
doomed to endure the bitterness of 
neglect im the very quarter where 
alone she looked for pity and for- 
giveiess. ‘To add to her mortitica- 
tion, she could see the whole assem- 
bly from the window of her chaniber, 
and particularly witnessed the ca- 
resses bestowed upon banina by her 
mother. Her heart sur:k at the 
sight; for, though she loved her 
sister, those caresses implied censure 
of he self. She turned from the 
window tn agony, and sat in broken- 
hearted stupor upon the bed, uatil | 
Sarah hastily eatered. 

“* Miss Harcourt, Miss Harcourt, 
your mamma has left the companys, 
and is Walid g bs herself near the 





Helen obeved, though with fear 


and trembling, and, unseen by any | 
one, followed Sar: is by a circuitous | 
i 


route to the pond, 


Sarah was right; Mrs. Harcourt | 
hac becan drawn aside bv Miss Stevens | 
for this very mterview, and was tail) 


fag with her companion about the 
mortification of Helen, who ina few 
minutes stood belore ler. 

““ My Helen—my—dcear,” she 
would have exclaimed: but she had 
so solemuly promised Mr. Harcourt 
not to see her, or, seemg her, to 
treat her wih distance, that she 
abruy thy changed her tone. 

«ft have promised, and cannot 
attend to vou, Helen; sou have ren- 
dered us vil very unhappy, indeed. 


Wiy will you be so—But go; 1) 


see your father approaching, Come, 
Miss Stevens.’ 
Miss Stevens wished to linger, but 


the agitated Mrs, Harcourt caught 
her arm, and the nexi moment Mr. 
Harcourt coming up, led them awas ; 
Helen remaining by the side of the 
pond, a picture of despair. 

During all Gis time the observant 
Caroline, who knew the reason whi 
Mrs. Harecurt deft the company, 
Was quite unha PPy 3 she had also 
caugn’ a glimpse of Hecen following 

Sarah tu the pond, and was shocked 
at her grief and foylorn appearance, 
Pahing an opportunity, thereiore, 
when ber young company allowed 
her a litle respite, she whispered 
Emma, and they both ran to find 
liclen, whom the ey found standiug 
in speechless woe where Mrs. Har- 
court liad lett her. Caroline ape 
proached, and attempted to take ber 
hand— 

‘My dear cousin, Helen, I am so 
SOLPY —"” 

She could Sav no more; Llelen 


‘saw betore her what artifice and self- 
cniterest bad taught ber to regard as 
I the sole source of ad her inisery and 

| imortitication, and the baletul pas- 
pond ;—make “haste, inake haste.” | 


ston which bad been so insidiously 
engendered suddenly lighted up a 
spark of fury in her bosom, 

‘itis ali on your account—you 
good for potbMie— ” she would have 
seid more, but, having accompanied 
her words with a vicleut push, the 
mauocent Caroline fell backward into 
the water, 

A loud shriek burst from Emma, 


Iwho ran towards the company, eX- 
| chumiug “ Wicked, wiched Helen ! 


Caroline will be drowned—Carolinue 


vidil he drowped . 


. Uareourt was the first who 
hi ard: the word 5s of his youngest 
lauhter, andasmgle minute brought 
iin to ihe pond, fortunately just in 
line to seize € Caroli: e, who had rose 
once are was fiually smiing. Mrs, 
Viulers, having caugut the truth from 
Linma, fainte d, 

Happily thle meek little victim al- 
most lninediately recovered her 
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her recollection, and her first words 
were to declare that Helen did not 
mean to do it, 

Mrs Villers, the instant ber senses 
returned, perceived the safety of her 
chiid, and, with an ejaculation of 
graviitude, left the gardea to see to 
ner pecovery aud readjusiment. In 
the nean time Mr. Harcourt sought 
fer Helen, whe had been forced Into 
the house by Sarah and Miss Stevens 
humediately afler the safety of Ca 
rolime bad been ascertained. As to 
Nirs. Harcourt, she was in a state 
laitthe short of distraction. 

‘* Eilects like these must have 
strong causes,” said Mr. Harcourt, 
viier kmima had told her story, and 
the recovered and re-equipped Ca- 
roline bad been dispatched to rejoin 
their gues's in the garden; and 1 
will not move from this parlour unul 
i liave endeavoured to ascertain 
them.—Sarah, bring Helen here.” 

A blush, succeeded by an ashy 
paleness in the cheek of Miss Stevens 


did not escape the observation oi | 


the speaker, and rather confirmed 
him iu his intention. Mrs, Harcourt 
suid pothing, but her eyes implored 
merey; and Mrs. Villers, who knew 
her brother well, waited the event 
With calin equanimity. 

Some time elapsed before the ter- 
ritied Helen made her appearance: 
She shrunk back at the door of the 
rooin, her features swoln with agony 
and grief. 

“Oh, my child!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Varcourt, 

‘© Sie deserves not the name, my 
dear,” said Mr. Harcourt; ‘buat let 

ne address her. ‘Trembie not, He- 
hens faults hike yours are not to be 
encountered bY words, nor am Tam 
the habit of violent reproof: bat. 
under the pain of a punishment thai 
will atiect you infinitely more than 
noisy anger, | ask you to explain 
the reason of your perverse aiid oul 
razeous behaviour?” 

“Ob! itis all Sarab, and—Sarah 
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knows,” repeated the sobbing de- 
linquent. 

«“ Me! Miss Harcourt.” 

“ You know, Sarah, you always 
told me I should return to Miss Ste- 
vens, if | would be obstinate and 
refuse to learn; and that my papa 
did not love we so well, because of 
wy cousin Carole; aud you know 
it was you who made me give up 
attending any cousin’s birth-day.” 

“ls this true!” said Mr. Har- 
court, sternly addressing himself to 
Sarah, 

‘tam sure, sir, I did all for the 
best: L saw that Miss Helen was 
very unbappy, and so Miss Stevens 
said-—" 

‘“ Ne! Sarah.” 

“ Yes, miss, you!” replied Sarah, 
stung at the probable desertion of 
her bosom friend: “ did you not 
always tell Miss Helen that she would 
not be educated bere as became a 
young lady of fortune, and say that 
it was all along of Miss Caroline, 
whom you called a deceitful child; 
and—” 

‘“‘] now see how all this has 
been!” exclaimed Mrs. Villers, as if 
waking froma dream. 

‘© And I also, my dear sister: but 
the miseuided chiid shall be removed 
inmediately.” 

‘No, indeed, brother.— Come 
here, Helen. 1 cannot compliment 
you by praise, but IL can pity and 
allow for faults so created. Do you 
perceive the folly and obstinacy of 
your conduct 2” 

“Ob, yes, madam!” exclaimed 
Helep, with both her hands clasped 
in a posture of supplication, ‘* ine 
deed— indeed !” 

‘ And your cousin,” said Mr, 
flarcourt: ‘* can you sk her par- 

on, and love lier as she merits to 
be loved?” 

‘Ob! [ did not—I did not intend 
to push Caroline into the pond,” 
sobbed Helen; “ aud I will beg her 





to forgive me.” 
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Mrs. Villers had sent for Caroline, 
who at that moment entered the 
room. 

Helen approached, but did not 
beg her pardon: overcome with a 
sense of the danger she had been in, 
she looked in her face, threw her 
arms round her neck, and burst into 
tears. 

“You see, 
Mrs. Harcourt. 

‘‘T do see, my dear; and am en- 


Mr. Harcourt,” said 


couraged more by that touch of 


nature than a thousand promises.” 
“© And ‘I also,” said Mrs. Villers: 


besides a knowledge of the cause of 


the disorder is half way to a cure.” 
** You perceive, Helen,” resumed 
Mr. Harcourt, ‘ the allowances that 
are made for you; and know that 
thousands, who in the first instance 
have had as much to excuse them as 
yourself, have fallen victiins to pas- 
sious encouraged and fostered in 
early youth. You are once more 
upon your good behaviour,—<As to 
you, Miss Stevens, my house will 
continue your asylum until you can 
provide yourself with another, but 
vot a moment longer. ‘To neglect a 
pupil, though unpardonable, may be 
pardoned, but deliberately to implant 
a vice, upon any fancied view of in- 
terest, is to be thoroughly unprinci- 
pled.—Sarab, you have lived too 
long with me to be destitute; you 


——— 


will receive your wages to-night, and | 


leave this house in “the age gl 
Mrs. Harcourt, your hand, and ; 


swile.—bkmma, kiss me, love: 1 


have uitered judgment, and must 
receive my reward,’ 

«And | have not been deceived 
all my life,” coneluded Mrs, Vil 
lers: ‘‘ Nature is vindicated; she 
inspired the EMULATION in one 
bosom, and it was a baleful and ma 
licious interference with the healthy 
gift that rendered it ENvy in au- 
other.” 


HEYWOOD’S HIERARCHY OF THE 
BLESSED ANGELS. 

To the Editor of the British Lady's Magazine. 

SIR, 
THE hierarchy of the heavenly ane 
gels may with propriety be ushered 
to the notice of the angels of the 
earth, of whom your fair readers 
constitute so valuable a portion, by 
the great high-priest of the celestia! 
orders, the majestic and immortal 
Milton— 
“ Come, all ye angels, progeny of light, 
Thrones, dominations, princedoms, vir- 

tucs, powers,” 
— Par. Lost, book 5th, 

Pedantic, obsolete, and quaini, 
with stores of learning and with 
loads of superstition, diversified, in- 
deed, occasionally with flashes of 
c loquence and gleams of genius, like 
the “* General History of Women,’* 
is Hevwood's ‘ Hierarchy of the 
Angels.” But to proceed to a more 
partic ular delineation of this very 
singular work:—The voluine before 
me is in folio, after the fashion of 
the age in which it was written, and 
consists of 622 pages. The title is 
contained within an arch supported 











by Coriathian columns, in the centre 
of a beautifully engraved frontis 
piece, and is as follows :— 


The 
HierRARCHIP 
of the blessed 
ANGE LS, 
Their Names, Orders, 
and Oftic es: 
The Fall of Lucifer 
with his Angels. 
Written by Thos. Heywood, 
Vita scélesta vale, ca@lica vita vent. 
London, 
Printed by 
Adam Islip. 
lOO. 
Immediately over the title is a 
triangular figure, with devices and 
inscriptions, emblematical and illus- 





* Some account of Heyw ood, and the 
** General History of Women,’ ’ appeared 
in page 70 of this volume, 



































trative of the Holy Trinity, around 
which, iu circular glory, are arranged 
the nine orders of the heavenly bier- 
archy. On the left hand of the 
title, as opposed to the reader, is the 
ladder of Jacob, whereon the sinless 
angels are pourtrayed, as dewendiug 
from or ascending to heaven ; while 
beneath, and wrapped in slumber, 
siis the Jewish patriarch hinself, 
who gives name to this celestial ma- 
chine, and who in the Old Testament 
is stated to have seen it in a vision 
at Bethel. At the bottom is in- 
scribed the word ‘Electi.” And 
on the right hand appear the evil 
angels in the act of their descent 
from the fields of bliss to the infer- 
wal regions, the entrance into which 
is typified by the jaws, and the enor- 
mous jaws alone, expanded into 
ghastly width, ofan hideous monster 
of the dragon species; and under- 
neath this is inscribed the word 
“ Rejecti.” 

The work is neatly and concisely 
inscribed to Henrietta Maria, con- 
sort of Charles I. in the following 
dedication: — 

To The Most 
Excelient and In- 
comparable Lady, As 
Famous For Her Illustrious 
Virtues, As Fortunate In Her 
Regal Issue; 
Henrietta Maria, 
Queen ; 

The Royal Consort 
Ard Spouse Of the Puissant 
And Invinetble Monarch, 
Our Dread Sovereign, 
King 

Charles 
Ser Highness Most Lowly And Loyal 
Subject, 
Thomas Heywood, 

In all humility consecrateih these his 
weil-wishiug, though uaworthy 
Labours. 

it is remarkable that the monarch 
who in this dedication is styled 
*€ invincible,” terminated liis life on 
the scaffold; and of the issue, who 
are here termed fortunate, the elder, 
efter a servile and inglorious reign, 
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should bave been presumed by his- 
torians to have died by poison,— 
while the younger, in the hour of 
peril and distress, ignominiougly de- 
serted his dominions, The proem 
to the reader (as Heywood calls it) 
is short and meagre, and scarcely 
unfolds the author’s design. It 
concludes with the following piece 
of pleasing egotism :— 

‘* Further, to expect any new con- 
ceits from old heads, is as if a man 
should look for green fruit from wi- 
thered branches. But as Time, the 
producter of all things, though he is 
aged himself, is every hour begetting 
something new; so we, on whose 
heads he hath cast such a snow as 
no radical or natural heat can melt, 
in imitation of him (who, as sure as 
he knows us born, will as certainly 
provide us burial), will never sufter 
our brains to leave working till our 
pulses cease beating. But, howso- 
ever the manner of our working be, 
so the matter which is wrought upon 
be worthy, the value of the subject 
dignifieth the invalidity of the un- 
dertaker,” 

This volume, as well as that con- 
taining the ‘* General History of 
Women” by the same author, is un- 
accompanied with any of those pre- 


fatory copies of verses sv prevalent 


in the seventeenth century. At that 


| period not even a book on Mensu- 


ration or Military Tactics could ap- 
pear without them. The most re- 
markable instance of their occurrence 
is in Sylvester’s translation of Du 
Bartas, where they occupy many 
pages, and sometimes fashioned into 
acrostics and sonnets, Was it that 
Heywood, in not being thus ushered 


jinto the w ‘orld, was neglected by his 


contemporaries, or was disdaintful of 
their assistance ? 

The “ Hierarchy of the Blessed 
Angels” is neither more nor less than 
a system of natural and moral philo- 
sophy, founded upon revelation, It 
is a poetical work, written iu the 
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English heroic couplet. Though 
the author flourished towards the 
close of the golde nage of English 
poetry, and had been conte: nporary 
with Spenser and Shakspeare, it is 
singular with what harshness his ver- 
sitication is construeted. —Ilis occa- 
sional translations from classic an- 
thors, scattered through the notes, 
are indeed somewhat superior. It 
may be urged in defence of Hey- 
wood, and many of the other poets 
of his day, that English rhyming 
poetry in the heroic. couplet (for 
Milton had suthciently harmonised, 
as well as ennobled, blank-verse, ) 
had not, till the appearance of Dry- 
den and Pope, received that uniform- 
ty of polish which made it resemble 
the smooth and transparent surface 
of a frozen lake; and which, no 
doubt, attended with a certain de- 
gree of monotony, has made the 
present age, all-wise iu its aspirations 
after improvement, repose upon the 
uncouth numbers and childish sen- 


timentalities of the ‘© White Doe of 


Rylstone,” aud other poems of simi- 
lar nature and eminence. 

The egregious superstition of this 
author must not be prssed over in 
silence; nothing is too insignificant 
or too monstrous ior his belief, — 
from the sublimest mysteries of our 
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tractates is .»amed after one of those 
orders, as follows: — 


Tractate the ist, 
vd, 
3d, 
4th, 
Sth, 
Gih, 
7th, 


The Seraphim. 
The Cherubinm, 
The Thi 
The Doruinations, 
The Virtues. 

The Powers. 

The Principates, 
Sth, The Archauge!. 

Yth, The Angel, 

At the commencement of every 
tractate is a copper-plate, presenting 
the ettigies, with suitable devices, of 
the representative angel of that order 
of the hierarchy to which the trac- 
tate is dedicated, Raphael is made 
to represent the powers, Michael the 
archangels, and Gabriel the angels : 
the other naines are not of popular 
recurrence, Each tractate has two 
inetrical arguinents, in octosyliabie 
verse; the first of some little le neth, 
aud the second a distich. Metric al 
arguments to poems and their divi- 
sluns appear in this age to have been 
fashiunable, as may be evineed by 2 
reference to Sylvester's Du Bartas,” 
Sandy’s = Ovid,” — Harrington’y 
* Ariosto,” Fairfax’s “Tasso,” Spen- 
* Faerie Queen,” Brown's 
and many 
ppear to have fallen 


nes, 


ser’s 


Others. 


They : 


‘inte disuse a little before the time of 


holy religion, down to the freaks of | 


the goblin and the fairy, and the 
midnight progress of the aiteh pou 
the howling blast, all ts believed by 
him with equal and implicit cre- 
dence. The age, indeed, may excuse 
him; but does bi not go beyond the 
age?) His work, in many pl Ices, 
“repertory of the most strange and 
disgusting superstitions. 

‘Phe body of the work is divided 
into nine ‘Tractates (as the author 
calls them ), or book S, agree “abi \ to 
the number of the nme ordesh of the 
celestial hierarchy. Each of these 


Is 





Dryden. 

At the conclusion of the text of 
each traetate is a voluminous body 
of prose notes, styled (pedantically 
enough) by the author, ‘ ‘Thesio- 
gical, philosophical, poetical, histe- 
real, apothegmatical, hieroglyphi- 
cal, and emblematical observations, 
touching the further illustration of 
the former tractate.” Aad this is 
followed up by a poem of the lyrical 
class, ealled “A Meditation upon 
the former Tractate,” which con- 
cludes the tractate with its subject 
matter. 


(ry 


Gro. TAYLOR. 


} aurhall, 
( To be continued.) 



















































REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS 


OF GENERAL INTEREST. 


——— 


Six Weeks at Lone’s. By a late 
Resident. In three vols. 
E are quite aware that, in con- 
demning this immoral and 
scandalous publication, we shall no 
way frustrate the mean and servile 
views of the author and publisher, 
both of whom, it is evident, resemble 
the Emperor Vespasian in their in- 
difference to the sources whence 
money arises, Nor are we so inex- 
Perienced as to imagine that the 
abuse of a production for being a 
base and scurrilous libel, is the way 
to allay curiosity with respect to it, 
On the contrary, by describing this 
pretended novel as an impudent at- 
tempt to get money by pandering to 
@ coarse appetite for scandal, and 
by stating that it abounds with pre- 
tended anecdotes of people of fashion 
and notoriety, we are satisfied that 
we answer the immediate object of 
its high-minded projectors. Still we 
think it better to show what can be 
given to the world at this time of 
day for a fashionable novel, and how 
low the public taste must be esti- 
mated which may be depended upon 
for the purchase of so much low and 
degrading nonsense. But, no; it is 
not the taste of the town that is de- 
luded, but its appetite for scandal : 
by a due exercise of the happy art 
of paragraph-mongering, the public 
are taught to expect a great deal of 
secret anecdote and piquant abuse, 
and they fall a prey tu their idle 
curiosity. The work before us, with 
less literary merit and substance, 


emulates those old productions of 


the same kind published by Curl and 
others—such as the ‘ New Ata- 


Jantis” of Mrs. Manly, and trash of 


a similar description, which were 

mere vehicles of the hacknied scan- 

dal of a century ago, as this work 
Burris Lapy’'s Mac, No. ¢8, 








and ‘* Glenarvon” are of the present 
moment. So far from the ‘ Six 
Weeks at Long's” affording the world 
a single fact that it did not know 
before, it is nothing more than a 
collection of the most common, low, 
and hacknied stories and inuendoes, 
nineteen-twentieths of which cannot 
be true, while the small part that is 
so might be picked out of the daily 
newspapers. ‘Those who really know 
any thing of the most singular 
characters which float on the sur- 
face of fashionable society, will 
acquire nothing but additional con- 
tempt for so much coarse and com- 
mon-place lying. Its mischief, 
therefore, will be confined to less 
informed circles, who, aware, in gee 
neral terms, of the folly and dissipa- 
tion of their superiors, will be led 
into a series of misconception and 
blunder. This, indeed, is the sole 
mischief which can arise, in addition 
to that which may be produced by 
its occasional coarseness and inde- 
cency: well-meaning persons out of 
the high tide of society, being induc- 
ed to give it credit, are deluded at 
once of their money, their time, and 
their understandings. 

As a literary etfort, this fungus 
production is below contempt; and 
yet the author has the modesty to 
hint that it is written in the tale- 
telling manner of Voltaire, to which 
it bears no more resemblance than 
to the Book of Job. In short, it is 
a contemptible farrago, which deties 
all explanation or analysis ; and what 
it contains of story may be conveyed 
in a few lines. —An ignorant country 
squire and his wife came up to town 
from Northumberland to receive 
their niece, a beautiful young lady, 
from the East-Indies, who is left to 
their guardianship with a fortune of 
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eighty thousand pounds, but who 
affects a total imbecility of under- 
standing. This original assemblage 
put up at Long’s, which our unin- 
formed readers are to understand is 
a leading hotel in Bond-street. 
Here they meet with titled intriguers 
and sharpers of all kinds; and it is 
in the description of these persons 
that a wretched endeavour is made 
to caricature some noblemen and 
others who have rendered themselves 
conspicuous by their propensities 
and dissipation. The delineation, 
however, is contemptible in the ex- 
treme, as not a soul of them could 
possibly be recognised except by a 
pun upon their real names, or the 
introduction of some plain matter- 
of-fact which relates to them alone. 
Their conduct in the story is utterly 
out of all character, and shews the 
pretended describer ef the manners 
and habits of men of fashion to be 
utterly unacquainted with both. 
Moreover, two-thirds of these vo- 
lunes drop the story in order to give 
portraits, as they are called, in which 
a few notorious facts are huddled 
together, with neither keeping nor 
skill, and—behold a picture. The 
only attraction that this part of the 
work can possibly exhibit is, that no 
disgraceful story or rumour is omit. 
ted, though it is evident that most 
of them are grossly fictitious.— 
What can be thought of an author 
who describes Lord Yard-lip as_in- 
toxicating Lord Elder the chr 
and leading him to a_ notorious 
house, and such kind of low and 
wretched calumny, That a book. 
seller should be found, above the 
most abject poverty, to publish such 
miserable scurrilities, is a disgrace to 
the profession; and, as to the crea- 
ture who has written it, nothing but 
positive hunger can excuse him, and 
even then an honourable man would 
have died of famine as the lesser 
evil of the two. It is no use to hide 
who is intended to be abused in 
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this despicable mass of falsehood 
and folly, because, as we have al- 
ready observed, no one can mistake 
them,—not from the slightest re- 
semblance in their actions or man- 
ners, but from the contriving to 
mention some facts with regard to 
them which are universally known. 
In this way are treated Lord Byron, 
Lord Barrymore, Lord Yarmouth, 
Mr. T. Moore, Sir Felix Agar, the 
Marquis of Headfort, Lord Coch- 
rane, Sir W. Curtis, the late Duchess 
of Gordon, the Duke and Duchess 
of Argyle, the Duke of Sussex, and 
we know not how many more. The 
liberties taken with some of these 
are most unwarrantable, and ought 
to be rewarded in a way that would 
make the publisher a plaintiff ina 
court of justice, or a man of Chris- 
tian fortitude out of it: to constt- 
tute him a defendant would be 
utterly unworthy of any-of the par- 
ties, though libels infinitely less vile 
and malignant are frequently pu- 
nished with extreme ‘severity. To 
insinuate that a woman of fashion 
has had a child during her widow- 
hood; that a nobleman, so marked 
as not for a moment to be mistaken, 
would adopt one of the commonest 


tricks of a professed sharper, such 


as that of opening a nominal oflice 
literally to swindle a country gen- 
tleman out of a large sum of money: 
—these are pleasing samples of the 
daubing of this delightful author, 
whose production is an utter disgrace 
to the British press. 

Setting aside the unlicensed and 
ruffianly attack upon character which 
distinguishes the ‘Six Weeks at 
Long's,” it has the additional re- 
commendation of at once advocating 
and exhibiting coarseness, indecency, 
and slang. ‘There is absolutely a 
laboured passage to prove that the 
licentiousness and ribaldry which the 
stage has happily got rid of, was a 
proof of purity of manners—in the 
niodest times of Charles I]. we sup- 











































































pose ;—and that women of virtue and 
innocence might witness it on the 
stage without the slightest impro- 
priety or danger. This is affirmed 
upon the well-known paradox that, 
as manners refine, morals become 
more vicious; an utter falsehood, 
but such a position as this author 
found necessary for his own excuse: 
indeed, he wants it. 

To shew his plain manner, we 
shall give a single extract: it is, in 
fact, difficult to find one of any 
length that we ought to give, either 
from the impropriety of the manner 
or the matter. We cannot offend 
by impurity, nor do we like to be 
the vehicle of scandal, either true or 
false. Probably the following 1s 
one of the least objectionable, for 
we have in vain searched through 
the three volumes for a passage that 
is wholly so. Our wish is to afford 
a slight specimen, in the hope that 
the sample may disgust. And be it 
understood that, destitute of relish 
in the cayenne of scandal, it has no 


° . { 
one substitute to give pleasure: 


there is neither passion, character, 
incident, or arrangement; and, dis- 
appointed in the quality of the 
abuse, the reader will throw it away 
without a single expectation being 
gratified. 


There is nothing more true than that 
trades are all improving at a great rate, 
and gambling among the rest. Our an- 
cestors, indeed, were accustomed to 
play for their amusement only ; and thus 
gambling, with great propriety of phrase, 
was very significantly termed play. We 
have now improved what was_ their 
a:nusement into a system; what was play 
a hundred years ago is now become bu- 
siness, and their diversion is become our 
occupation. Gambling is now a trade; 
we embark in it as in a commercial 
concern, We even engage in joint com- 
panies; partnerships are formed, and 
capitals, composed of the shares of the 
several members, are put into a bank 
and risked in traffic. 

At the head of one of these commer- 
cial companies of gamblers was Lord 
Yardlip, a nobleman of much notoriety. 
He had been included in the sweeping 
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measure which constituted all British 
subjects, found on the territory of the 
French republic, prisoners of war, on 
the rupture of the short-lived peace of 
Amiens, 

His lordship, with the principal En- 
glish, had the town of Verdun, depart- 
ment of the Meuse, appointed for his 
depot, where he distinguished himself 
above his compeers in the excesses of 
Bacchus, and in Cytherean exploits, 

* * * * * * 

He was also a constant attendant at 
the gambling-tables, or Rouge et Noir, 
which Bonaparte sent down to Verdun 
for the express purpose of ruining the 
English; a purpose which he accom- 
plished to admiration, as many a noble 
victim can testify with his last shilling. 
The following incident which occurred 
there may not be unseasonable. <A great 
niunber of the prisoners were young and 
inexperienced midshipmen, who all at 
once found themselves involved in the 
same vortex of dissipation with men ef 
high rank and splendid fortune. They, 
of course, gave unbridled licence to their 
wild desires, for the purpose of being 
fashionable. Among others, a young 
midshipman, having lost all his stock at 
rouge et noir, proposed to stake one of 
his ears for the sum of twelve livres, The 
offer was accepted by the bank; the 
midshipman lost, and instantly with a 
penknife cut off his own ear, which he 
deposited on the table, and quitted the 
room. 

His lordship was also employed in a 
political capacity, to the utter astonish- 
ment of his friends, and delight of his 
foes. But the knowing ones at Verdun 
observed, that, if the ditterences between 
the two governments were to be decided 
by the cast of a die, a fitter person than 
his lordship could not easily be found. 

Since his return to this country, he 
has been engaged in a most unbecoming 
fracas with a personage of distinction. 
But matters are now happily adjusted, 
and his lordship enacts grand buffo, prin- 
cipal punch-maker, and sole fashioner of 
whiskers. 

But, besides this honourable occupa- 
tion, he derives no small emolument 
from patronising by his presenee, and 
assisting by his ingenuity, one of those 
joint-stock companies which we have 
mentioned above. ‘The house where this 
firm transacts its business has of late 
been looked upon by the magistracy with 
rather a suspicious eye; but luckily, on 
the other hand, the etforts of the magis- 
trates are not seconded by the vigour of 
the laws, However well inclined, they 
caunot break into the house, but are 
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obliged to take imperfect means for 
detection, which it is the labour of the 
firm to elude. The doors and windows 
are well barred, the servants and porters 
are broad-shouldered, muscular, and six 
feet high; and a posse comitatis of well- 
drest, sturdy young men are in pay, who 
appear as part of the company: clerks 
and secretaries are also retained, as the 


Coulter was quite overwhelmed with 
this singular proof of a good heart: be 
caught Lord Catson’s hand, grasped it 
lustily, and swore, as he thought at the 
moment, that he was the best of men. 


When it is observed, that Lord 
Yardlip and Lord Catson are noble- 





men so alluded to in other parts of 


most expert banking-house in Lombard- | the work that no one can mistake 


street; and the gains and losses are re- 
corded with as much regularity, and the 
books kept with as constant a balancing 
of debtor and creditor as those of the 
Bank of England. We need not inform 
the knowing ones that the magnificent 
mansion where the business is carried on 
belongs to a lady of high rank; that ‘at 
home” cards are issued by her to her 
confidential servants of title, who, in 
their turn, distribute them to those young 
gentlemen who, having just come to 
their estates, or having just landed from 
the East and West Indics, full of money, 
and totally ignorant of the world, jump 
at an invitation which must introduce 
them into some of the first society in the 
empire. Every enrolled member of this 
establishment has it in charge to bring 
with him a young friend ; and no allure- 
ment is forgotten, no expence spared, to 
present sucha brilliancy of scene, such 
attractions of luxury, and such an over- 
flow of splendour, as might fix the hook, 
and add new prey to those organised 
vultures, 

The right honourable presidentess of 


this institution had just issued cards for | 


a supper; and, as Lord Catson was one 
of the most approved members, inas- 
much as he had the happiness of finding 
out the fittest subjects for business, she 
had put half a dozen cards into his 
hand. 

Now it occurred to his lordship that 
no man could do more honour to the 
grand object of the society than poor 


Coulter; for he appeared to possess | 


wealth, and beyond all doubt he was in 
undisputed possession of simplicity and 
ignorance of the world. Accordingly, 
otf he set to Long’s, saw Coulter, said 


something about those being generally | 


the best friends at last who began by 
being the greatest enemies, set forth the 
conyviviality, elegance, and splendour of 
her ladyship's suppers, and ended with 
laying three cards of invitation on the 
table, and protesting that he would take 
no excuse,—that Coulter, his good lady, 
and his fair friend, whose character he 
had once so grossly mistaken, and so in- 
juriously aspersed, must honour his par- 
ticular intimate, Lady ——, with their 
presence, 


| them, the nature of this publication 
will be at once appreciated. Had 
it been sent into the world by strug- 
gling poverty, in the shape of one of 
the meaner fry of booksellers, it 
would have been unworthy of our 
attention; but, ushered into notice 
by most expensive advertisement, 
and from a quarter where no such 
excuse exists, it ought to be held up 
to due detestation. We once more 
repeat, that we are fully aware that 
it will be read in spite of all con- 
demnation; but we have lived long 
enough to see that this kind of ca- 
reer is always short, and that to 
make the world fully aware of the 
very low nature of the temptation, 
is doing something to render it 
shorter still, Abuse and malignity, 
we are sorry to say, may be em- 
balmed by talent, but scurrility, 
without either wit, genius, or authen- 
ticity, will not be long in reaching 
its destined goal of contemptuous 
neglect. 








— 





| MANUEL; a Tragedy, in Five Acts. By 
the Author of ** Bertram.” 


'THERE are two ways of writing 
| tragedy, besides the right way; the 
one perfectly compatible with a high 
| degree of genius, the other a failure 
altogether. In the first of these we 
are disposed to rank the author of 
** Bertram” and “ Manuel,” whose 
productions stamp him a poet with- 
out rating him high as a dramatist. 
His tragedies are very favourabi 

distinguished from those cold, dry, 
monotonous dramas on the French 
model, which to an English audience 
are so insufferably tiresome; while 
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they are equally distant from that 


genuine unaffected re presentation of 


human actions and passions which 
distinguishes Shakspeare from all the 
world. Probably the distinction 
may be better defined by saying 


that a dramatist of the school of 
Mr. Maturin forms character out of 


incident, while the more genuine and 
gifted mode deduces incident from 
character. The plots both of * Ber- 

tram” and “ Manuel” are highly 
romantic and improbable, and fly 
for protection to times and places 
favourable to fantastic and highly- 
coloured fiction. Indeed, Mr. Ma- 
turin seems to choose the same 
sombre ground for his tragedies as 
Lord Byron for his fragments or 
tales ; and, as dramatic representa: 
tion shews. an incongruous mixture 

of vices and virtues in a stronger 
point of view than narrative, the 
dark-featured sketches for which the 
noble poet is so famous appear to 
great disadvantage on tle stage. 
The force of incident and situation, 
when joined to good poetry, may 
exceedingly please in the first in- 
Stance; but, once witnessed, there 
remains little disposition to see them 
again. This is uniformly the case 
with all stage-pieces, the interest of 
which is made to rest upon strongly- 
conceived circumstance instead of 
happily delineated character, as is 
strikingly exemplified by the various 
melo-dramas and spectacles, which 
are generally built upon murders, 
assassinations, or extravagant wick- 
edness, because they draw involun- 
tary attention in the first represen- 
tation. It is generally seen, however, 
that these pieces have a slight run, 
and then are either laid aside or 
performed very seldom; and so, we 
tear, it will ever be with tragedies 
constructed on the plan of ‘ Ber- 
tram” and “ Manuel,” notwithstand- 
mg the poetical beauties with 
which they may abound. 


Those who have read Miss Bailey’s 
9 


cad 





“De Montfort,” will be struck with 
the general tenor of the resemblance 
between that fine tragedy and “ Ma- 
nuel.” Not that there is the slightest 
ground for the charge of plagiarism, 
but each of the plays are built upou 
the same dark passion of hatred. 
Agreeably to her plan, Miss Bailey 
aims higher than Mr. Maturin; for 
she endeavours to shew the latent 
operation of 8 baleful aversion com- 
menced in boyish days, and secretly 
fed and increased until it tempts to 
murder, ‘The hatred depictured in 
Manuel” is of a more vulgar cast, 
becanse engendered by the very 
common iiceutives of poverty and 
disappointment only. ‘The dark hero 
of the latter isa very hacknied vil- 
lain—so much so that some injury is 
given to the genuine interest cf the 
tragedy, in order to give linn pro- 
vocations which detract very mate- 
rially from the characters of the 
sufferers. A wealthy nobleman, at 
the head of bis house, who allows 
the next heir to his estates after his 
ownson to languish, withtwo hopeful 
children, in abject poverty, may be 
very naturally despised, whatever 
the detestation due to him who is 
thereby tempted to the commission 
of murder, 

The tragedy of ‘‘ Manuel” opens 
with a night scene in the Spanish 
city of Cordova, which ts illuminated 
for a victory over the Moors, that 
delivers it from conquest and spoli- 
ation. ‘This is declared by the fol- 
lowing hymn:— 

City, deliver’d from the sword, 
Arise, and call upon the Lord! 


Lift up in praise thy midnight voice ; > 
Rejoice, thou rese ued city, rejoic et 


God prin no arm of mortal might, 

He chose no name of glorious fame; 
A David smote their giant strength, 

A stripling brought their bosts to 

shame. 

The stripling thus alluded to, ina 
conversation between a servant and 
a monk, is declared to be Alonzo, 
the only son of Don Manuel, the aged 
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Count Valdi, who has led his coun- 
trymen to victory, and is returning 
in triumph. It is further unfolded 
that Alonzo, being the child of his 
father’s old age, and born when he 
had ceased to expect male issue, 
is regarded by him with a degree 
of dotage. 


Von. He loves him as no earthly thing 
should be, 
In the scale of duty, lov’d—makes him a 
god 
Shiined in his heart, and does him wor- 
ship there ; 
And, though all noble, lovely, honour’d 
qualities 
Do grace the youth, yet where to such is 
varied 
The homage that diviner things do claim, 
"Lis proud and fond idolatry. 


This conversation is interrupted 
by the appearance of a gloomy per- 
sonage, Who is thus described — 


Mon. Lock, Perez, there is one, who 
of our joy 
Ts not susceptive or participant :— 
"That is De Zelos, kinsman to Don Manuel, 
Long deem’d successor to his ample ho- 
nours. 
For many years without an heir he liv’d ; 
Alonzo’s birth restor’d the father’s hopes, 
And crush’d the kinsiman’s, 
Needy he lives, neglected by Don Ma- 
nuel, 
Who, in his idolised son, almost forgets 
Phat human beings tread the earth. 
Per. Vve heard he hates his kinsman’s 
prosp'rous house ; 
Is itin man to hate the young Alonzo? 
Mon. Oh, sir, to needy men 
The triumphs of the prosperous are 
ermies. 
Per. See how he strides and shoulders 
through the crowd, 
Wrapping m jealous folds his scanty 
cloak, 
As if a touch i th’ press pollution were 
‘Yo his proud vesture’s hem,—Aye, now 
le eyes us 
With look of mute and sullen scorn, and 
smile, 
Wrinkling his hollow cheek in mockery 
At our glad burst of triumph. In good 
faith, 
I'll ring a peal in his proud ear shall stun 
it. 
There is considerable merit in 
the opening of this sombre charac- 
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Enter De Zelos, tooking back. 

Aye, shout, ye senseless crowd! torment 
the air! 

Who but Alonzo? Nothing but Alonzo' 

The very storks upon your steeple-tops 

Do make more seenly clatter. 

I have come forth, not that I love the 
light, 

But that the broad beams of the laughing 
sun, 

Which seem to mock the wretchedness 
they shine on, 

Are yet less hateful than iés sight at home. 

The bed not form’d for rest—the un- 
trimm’d hearth, 

Where fire ne’er glows—the walls un. 
deck'd by hanging, 

Save what the spider weaves—the heed- 
less lacquey, 

Whose muttering service, half a threat, 
half insult, 

The needy master dares not hear !—Oh, 
this— 

This household hell to shun, ’'d walk un- 
hail’d— 

Their foolery, bell-peal, and trumpet- 
bray, 

I'd bear—aye, bear to hear Alonzo's 
praise ! 

Enter Mendixabel, the Justiza, with his 

train, 
De Zl. Good day. 

Men, Good day. (carelessly, and exit. } 
(De Zclos bows to the attendants, whe 
scarce note him.) 

De Zel. No more'—Well, be it so. 

Ye insects in my heat that basked and 
buzzed, 

And sung your summer-songs of flattery, 

But, parting, leave your stings.—They re 
gone—all gone! 

How desolate the poor man’s path is left! 

Oli! where’s the spectre like grim Po- 
verty, 

Whose with’ring shade at height of noon 
can scare 

The populous street, making its way a 
desert ; 

Aud leave the gaunt and lonely form to 
watch 

The echo of his own sad steps? 

Shall it be always thus? 


A dialogue follows between De 
Zelos and his son Torrismond, a 
noble-minded young man, who ex- 
postulates with his father for con- 
demning him to idle sloth; which 
the latter defends as preferable to his 
seeking fame as a dependant ef the 
detested Alonzo, telling him that a 
son of his ought rather to “ starve, 
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die, rot,” than march to battle under 
such a guidance, ‘To feed this hu- 
mour, his daughter next enters, who, 
it appears, is in love with this very 
Alonzo, and a stern reprimand is 
interrupted by a formal message 
from Don Manuel to his moods 
msman, inviting him to a feast in 
honour of his son’s victory. He 
Accepts the invitation, and drops a 
word as if the mirth would be 
spoiled; which, we presume, is in- 
tended to set the audience right thus 
early as to what follows. In this 
same dialogue ‘Torrismond, the son, 
is also discovered to be in love with 





Victoria, the daughter of Don Ma- | 


nuel; a some what too formal and | 
unnecessary double p assion, We con- 
ceive. This splicing and regular | 
coupling of hearts appears to us too 
much im the novel style, and below 
the sober dignity of tragedy, 

The ensuing scene is striking: the 
banquet of Don Manuel is disco- 
vered, who appears entertaining his 
guests in a sumptuous pavilion in his 
garden, in the momentary expecta- 
tion of the arrival of the victorious 
Alonzo. De Zelos, and his son and 
daughter, enter, who are received 
with careless hauteur. The old 
count, it seems, has been a great 
warrior too in his youth, and enter- 
tains his guests with bis owne xploits 
agaist the Moors. As he finishes, 
a horn is heard, and the scene ends 
the first act with considerable inte- 
rest, as follows :— 

Man. I need no cordial—’tis Alonzo’s 
horn, 
Alonzo’s Page enters, bearing his banner. 
Man. Where is my son? 
Page. Is he not here already ?— 
Through the dark wood he tuok his way 
for speed, 
Dismiss’d his weary train, and, all un- 
guarded, 
Parsued his path alone. 
Victoria. The wood ?—Oh, Heaven! 


Mendizabel. It is ate artful, lone ly place; 
and there 


Have murders oft been done, 


es 











Man. Away, ye slaves! bear torches, 
skirt the torest 
Pursue the track hke_ blood-hounds— 
make its darkness 
As bright as summer noon, 
Mend. Accept my services, 
[ bx unt Cruests, 
( Armed vassal 1h ith & arches Soon CrOSS- 
ine the garden, ) 
Man. ‘Vo go alone --Oh, madness, mad- 
ness! 
Vic. Fear not 
For youshall quickly feclhiminyourarms, 
Man, Shail { (Al long pause.) 
By Heaven, L hear his courser’s read 


| ‘hhe matchless steed [ gave hin!—I1 could 


swear 
To every foot-tramp, 
bic, Hark! 
Nim. Hark! 
( Manuel attempts to move, but is unable.) 
Lorrismond (relurving slowly). Ut is his 
war-steed, but——he comes alone. 
Vie. (to Man.) Nay, look not thus: 
thou know’st it is his wont 

On foot to scale the green and pleasant 

slope 

That to the portal leads, 

Man. (starting) And so it is— 

Tor. (faintly) ‘There isa stain of blood 
upon the saddle— 

ic. It is the foeman’s blood—think’st 

thou not so? 

Tor. A broken lance is trailing from 
the stirrup— 

Man, (rushing out ) That lance le never 
quitted but with life, 

Away, away !— 

Vic. Oh, hold!—The night is dread, 

And fierce and foul the storm comes 

sweeping on, 
Man, (witha frantic laugh) The storm 
ha, ha, ha!—’ Tis here, and here. 
[striking his head kevit, 
ic. Fly, Torrismond, and guard him, 
[ Exit Turrismond, 
Victoria and Nimena sink into each other's 
arms, 
Vic. Oh Heaven !—oh, what a night! 
oh, speak, Ximena, 
One word of comfort or of hope! 
Nim, I cannot. 

Manuel is brought back seuseless in the arms 
of De Zelos and the servants ; Torrismond 
jollowing. 

Tor. His broken helm bloody, aud 
soil’d with clay 
(Drawing his sword vehemently.) 

Oh, it'on earth the murderer can be found! 

At these words Manuel starts from thew 
arms, and stands pointing with a terrible 
look at De Zelos, 

Man, There'-~ 
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The second act opens with ‘Tor- 
rismmond, the son of De Zelos, enter- 
ing the garden of Don Manuel, after 
an unsuccessful search for Alonzo. 
Victoria joins him, and a love-scene 
ensues, which ts rendered interesting 
by the pangs of the virtuous Torris- 
mond, who, it is evident, fears foul 
play on the part of his father. This 
is followed by a change to an apart- 
ment in the castle of Don Manuel, 
who is discovered, surrounded by 
his guests, in alinost frantic suspence 
as to the fate of Alonzo. Messen- 
gers pour in, but all without tidings, 
and the agitation of the aged father 
is described with great force, while 
he loudly declares that De Zelos is 
the murderer of his son. At length 
a peasant is brought in, who has 
heard cries of murder in the woud 
through which Alonzo was to pass. 
Hlis report is searcely ended, when 
De Zelos enters; on which Manuel 
thus exclaims— 


What! hath he slain, and comes to 
take possession ? 

Off! I will see him. Will he dare to 
mect me? [ Enter De Zelos. 

Here, here I am!—Aye, look me dead! 
I'm old, 

Feeble, and spent—I am scarce worth a 
murder— 

But ’twas a baser blow that stabbed 
Alonzo, 

De Zel. (appealing to the guests of Men- 
dizubel) Grave lords, you hear my 
injuries :—this old lord, 

In fierce and uncheck’d malice, loads my 
name 

With infamy too foul to bear, were’t not 

Too weak tor babbling childhood to be- 
heve. 

Aye, even last night, when, strongly 
tonciied with pity, 

I raised his sinking trame, he shrunk 
from mine, 

As from a serpent’s touch, 

Man. And so it was. 

De Zel. VW this be but the impotent 
rage of grief, 

Whose plrensy, like the scorpion’s, 
wounds itself, 
I pardon it. 
Man. Thou pardon me! (great agany, ) 
Vic. For shame! for merey, hence; 
Itis not noble, manly; ’tis not human 
Yo press upon a mourner’s wretchedness. 





De Zel. ’Vis true, fair dame, and wise 
as it is true: 
De Zelos must resign bis honour’s care 
Because a lady weeps. 
Vic. Oh, take him hence. 
Man. He shall not go. 
De Zelos, I arraign thee here of murder, 
In sight of Heaven, and of this land. 
Justiza 
Mendizabel, dispenser of our laws, 
I call on thy grave office for redress 
Aud means, and leave and laws, to urge 
my cause 
Before th’ assembled council of the land. 
De Zel. Away! 1 fling thy false and 
foolish slanders 
From my clear name as lightly as I shake 
Thy worthless weight from my disbuar- 
thened arm.  (Flinging hin off.) 
Mend. You have appealed to law, de- 
luded lord! 
To-morrow, in our solemn halls of justice, 
Th’ accuser and th’ accused shall both 
appear. 
Till then, my lord, you'll be my guest, 
not prisoner. 
De Zl. My noble lord, I thank your 
courtesy. 
Oh weaith, already how thy magic works! 
(aside) 
‘Tis Valdi’s future heir he greets as guest. 
tend. My office binds me to these 
irksome forms ; 
But, ere they are fulfilled, T first would try 
Jf that your kinsman wiih such desperate 
fiereeness 
Will urge this hopeless charge. 
Don Manuel, think on this unnatural cone 


flict— 

Think of the weakness of this hollow 
cause 

Think of your noble kinsman’s spotless 
name ! 


Man, Think of my son! 
Vie. Oh, yet retire, I pray you ; 
Scarce dves his Reason hold her doubtful 
seat, 
And one rude shock may strike her from ’t 
for ever. 
Mend. We will not press upon your 
sorrows, lady. 
My honored lord, lt pray you, hence with 
me ; 
The vassals eye us with stern jealous looks, 
There may be danger here. 
De Zel, (fiercely to Manuel) We meet 
to-morrow !— 


The old man then loudly declares 
his intention to proceed immediately 
to Cordova to demand justice; and 
the scene changes to a cave on the 
banks of the Guadalquiver, where a 
Moor is discovered waiting for a 
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boat, which is rowed by bravoes, 
who enquire if he has struck the 
blow? he answers, with great re- 
morse, in the affirmative; by all 
which the reader or spectator is to 
presume that he has been hired to 
effect Alonzo’s murder. This scene 
is altogether wild and unnecessary, 
and after the first night was omitted 
in the representation. 

The third act opens with De Zelos 
in prosperity, who is discovered, as 
the stage-direction expresses it, re- 
garding the magnificence around 
him with delight. ‘This is not per- 
fectly comprehensible, for, although 
he is now heir to Manuel, he is not 
in possession; but possibly money 
might be obtained by post-obit in 
the days of chivalry, as at present, 
To De Zelos enters his daughter, 
Ximena, who is informed by her 
exulting father that she is courted 
for a bride by the Justiza Mendiza- 
bel: her conduct, we fear, exhibits 
a specimen of tawdry pathos.— 


Xim. I know a seat where still my soul 
is wand’ring 
A rugged seat, formed by an ancient 
buttress— 
The wild rose canopied it, and the wood- 
bine 
Upon that old grey stone wrought tracery: 
Vhere have I sat; it was in blessed hours ; 
Nor reck’d of silken couch or sculptured 
lamp— 
For he was there, and the bright moon 
above us. 
De Zel. Who? who was there? 
Xim. Alonzo. 
De Zel. Hear me, girl—(much agitated ) 
Thou'lt drive thy father mad !— 
Art thoua woman, and unmov’d by pomp? 
Art thou a woman, and unsooth’d by love? 
Art thou a woman,and untouch'd by pride? 
I tell thee, and my soul is pledged—my 
soul— 
Thou shalt be great—shalt be Mendiza- 
bel’s bride, 
And through the thronging streets thy 
gorgeous train 
Blaze in all eyes, and blast the proud 
Victoria’s! 
More of this follows, which is 
very middling ; but the succeeding 


dialogue is natural and beautiful. 
British Lapy’s MAG. No, 28. 
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Torrismond, after his father’s exit, 
enters to his sister— 


Tor. My sister—ha! each well-known 
face upbraids me— 
Yea, each familiar voice is agony.— 
Where is my father? 
Xim. He hath parted hence, 
A long pause. 
Tor. What dost thou think? alist 
Nim, Think ? 
Tor, Aye, what dost thou fear ? 
Xim. I know not ought to fear. 
Tor. Nor I; and yet, 
To my stunned ear, than this accursed 
charge 
The summoning angel's trump less terri- 
ble were. 
Xim. Oh, it was but the frenzy of his 
dotage. 
Tor. (eagerly repeating her words) Aye, 
it was but the frenzy of his dotage. 
Xim. Had the dim vision of his trou- 
bled eye 
Glanc’d on you first, you had been first 
accused, 
Tor. Me!—accused me!—Oh that he 
had!—I feel 
Such inward lightness of a perfect heart, 
I had forgiven—yea, 1 had blest—his 
frenzy. 
Attendant (entering) Lady, your father 
wonders at your stay. 
Xim. 1 come—and wilt not thou, my 
brother ? 
Tor. Vil wander like a spirit ronnd 
the walls ; 
I dare not enter them. 


The remainder of this act is 
occupied with a scene in the hall of 
justice, which requires a continual 
stage-direction, so unequal is the 
dialogue to convey the sense of the 
author. It consists of the formal 
accusation of De Zelos by Manuel ; 
who, however, has not a shadow of 
proof to offer, but, agitated to insa- 
nity by his inward convictions, calls 
upon him to confess— 

[ have but one hope left—Confess, con- 

fess! (Shaking him) 

The eye of God is on thee, and the grasp 

Death ne’er unlock’d presses thy throat; 

confess ! — 

(De Zelos remains trembling in his grasp, 
The court rises in great agitation, but, 
not daring to interfer®, Ximena faints. ) 

Think of the hollow, valueless pelf thou 

sellest 

A deathless soul for!—Hath it made me 
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Number against thy dacats, shrieks of 

torment— 

These must be thine. 

( Changes his tone, and falls on his knees.) 
Confess, and [ will bless thee : : 
Thy victim’s father kuecling here will 

"bless thee! (The court rises to in- 

terpose ; Manuel waves them off.) 

Hush! move not, move not; on your souls 

I charge ye!— 
(A long pause, Ximena is borne off.) 

His eye is speaking, thougi his writhed lip 

Siruggles for art’s damn'd language— 

look not onhim. (A pause. ) 

If we were in a desart, thou’dst speak 

true, 
(The court rises in great indignation.) 

Mend. Officers of the court, perform 
your duty— 

Release the Lord De Zelos!—See, he 

trembles 

Yet from the maniac’s grasp— 

Tor. Itis from rage— 

(The uttendants separate Manuel and De 
Zelos: the former falls into the arms of 
Victoria, still gazing ai De Zelos,) 

Vie. Cvchemently) Wt istrom guilt. 

De Zel. Qrecoreri: g himself) Wiliat should 

it be but rage? 

Mend. Oh, sir, we have too far yielded 
to his frenzy—- 

And this wild outrage on all legal form— 
De Zel. ‘Valk not of legal forms, 

As hie hath trampled on my naine-—Thou 

dotard! 

Tfin thy pithless arm remain’d the nerve 

To grasp the shield, or poise the couched 

lance, 

Then shonldst thou feel the weapon truth 

can wield, 

Bic, (supporting her father) Oh that this 
woinan’s arm couid but obey 

My strugeling will—twould meet and 

blast thee, boaster! 

Man, (raising himself from her orms with 
difficulty) Villain, I had a son!—I 
had asou! 

De Zel. “Tis meet 

Ishould in this grave conncil hold debate 

With women and with madmen 


De Zel. To thee I answer not.—-My 
lords, from you 
[ claim the combat in my honour’s right: 
’Gainst Manuel’s champion let my cham- 
pion stand 
In mailed proot—and God defend the 
right! 
Man. 1 have no champion—on my de- 
solate side 
No mailed foot will stand—my shield is 
fallen ; 
But with it fell its country’s!—Oh, that 
this call 
Might wake Alonzo to—What sound is 
that? ( Music without.) 
Mend. Who wakes that blast of martial 
minstrelsy ? 
Enter Perez, who is gone eut to enquire, 
Per. It is the warlike band that serv'd 
Alonzo : 
In sad and solemn march they onward 
come : 
His broken spear and helm are on a bier; 
Round it Spain’s noblest warriors, dark 
and sad, 
With trailing lance and low-hung banner, 
tread 
To the near fane upon whose holiest shrine 
They've vow'd to place them. 
Alan. Said J, I lave no son ?>—I have a 
thousand! 
In every Spanish soul the offspring lives 
Of him whose son bled for his country,— 
Grave lords, your leave. Go, bid them 
euter here. Twas his father! 
My blessing never fell upon his corse— 
Let it fall on his bier. ¢ Man, starts up.) 
( Enter soldiers in precession with the bier, 
&e.—— Martial music.) 
(To De Zelos. Thou, who hast sworn— 
now swear thee by these reliques, 
And T will half believe thee—Swear, 1 say! 
(De Zeles in frightful axiiation attempts to 
advance, but knows not where to place his 
hund—~-Manuel scizcs it, and places it on 
the hier) 





Mend. Stay this distemperd brawling. | 


Lords, your judgment: 
1 need not ask your suffrage, vet the forms 
Of law do bind me to administer 
An oath to the accused, whereby he clears 
Ilimselt of crime, even in the lawless 
thought 
Of the unadvised sammoner. 
Man. (starting forward, and gazing on 
De Zelos) Wilt he swear? 
(A long pause: De Zelos in great agitation. ) 
De Zel, Lswear— 
Han. (im an agony of rage, tearing his 
hair, Ne.) Perjury, perjury, by 
liwaven und earth! 








Here—her2— (De Zel. almost insensible ) 
Torrismond (rushing in) He shall not 
swear— ( Hurrying him off.) 
{| Eaeunt. Torrismond bearing out 

his father insensible. 

Van, Will he not swear ? 

Mine be the oath then—Warriors, kneel 
with me! 
And kneel thou too— (Toe his daughter ; 
they all kneel round the bier.) 
Vengeance! eternal vengeance! 

The fourth act we may dispatch 
briefly: it consists of preparations 
for the combat. Torrismond an- 
swers the chailenge for his father, 
after a scene of much interest, arisiig 
from doubts of his guilt. Victoria, 
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the danghter of Manuel, and the | Thy tears, for which my heart sheds drop 


mistress Of his heart, next assails 
him— 
Torris. (rushing out, sees her) Victoria! 
Vict. Yes, Victoria! 
Thus pale, and prostrate at his feet, who 
once 
Thovght the hour lost that was not spent 
at hers. 
Tis Manuel’s daughter trembles in the 
dst. 
Tor. Oh! rise, and mock me not to ut- 
ter madness; 


Scarce hath my heart regain’d its trem- | 


bling seat, 
And thou art come to shake it in its hold, 
And bid resolved duty blench like guilt. 
bic. Oli! raise me not, tor suppliants 
should be humble. 
I was the daughter of a lordly line, 
Lov’d by a noble youth: what am I now? 
‘The shunned offspring of a blighted stem, 
Who, in the filial agony of soul, 
Kueels at the feet of him who said he 
lov'd her— 
Kneels for a father’s life. 
Tor. A father’s lite! 
I go to meet his champion, not thy father! 
Vie. He hath no champion—they have 
left him none. 
Mad with his wrongs aud woes, the ancient 
man 
Comes tottering to the lists—chases away 
The weeping few, who still his steps do 
wateh— 
Calls for his son to brace his shield —then 
poises 
With giddy grasp his lance, and wounds 
the au !— 
Couldst thou see him, 
Thou wouldst in tears steep thy averted 
brand, 
Yea, in thy bosom plunge its trenchant 
point, 
Sooner than strike at his. It is a shrine 
The cod has left, but his departed presence 
Sheds a sad honour o’er the sunken fane, 
Made holier by desertion! Sparetheruim, 
dur. Spare it! Vil kneel and worship 
1t-—Take this; (the sword) 
And, when L raise it 'gaimst that hallowed 
breast, 

May its point turn,and pierce thro’ mine! 
( Aneeling, and prese niing the sword to her 
wii enthusiasm. Trumpets sound wuiin. ) 

Tor. Hark, hark! 
save [not sworn: Lave Ino father too? 
Crushing forward, and fulling on lis knecs ) 
‘Lugu who hast called me to this horrible 
contiict, 
Let not my breaking heart forbid thy 
purpose, 
( Rising wildly,end scizing Victoria’shand ) 


tor drop 

(And soon may weep in blood) against a 
father’s, 

Wrong from the agony of his pallid brow, 

Are weighed in the soul’s balance, and 
found wanting. 

Vie. Go, then; but know what enemy 

awaits thee: 

The shield of Manuel is his daughter's 
breast; 

Her streaming hair his banner; and his 
pledge 

The hand her agony raised to thee in vain. 

searonthy shield emblazed a virgin's heart 

Broken tor thee. Away! the trumpet 
summons, 





ee 


sword at her feet ; she spurns him, Trum- 

pel sounds again; he catches it up, and 

rushes out.) 

The field is then discovered, with 
inarshals, heralds, &c. and, after 
sone opening dialogue, 
Manuel enters, supported by Vietoria, gazing 

round him unconsciously. Perez and 

Moncalde sevm to be conversing with her 

on her futher's state, Victoria shakes her 

head mournfully. 

Man. Why, this is meet;—I love this 

pageantry. 

You're welcome, gentles! lovely ladies, 

welcome ; 

I've seen the day I could have hailed 

your beauties 

With gayer greeting, and around the lists 

Pranced my proud barb careering. 

Takes Moncalde aside) 
Whi is this? 

What are they met tor, all these gorgeous 

eallantse 

Lo break a lance, I trow, for some gay 

dame, 

Who is not worth a splinter ofa tance. 

Why do they gaze onme? Vm old, but 

still 

They should not make a mockery of my 

Weakness, 
Mon, Oh, my tallen master! 
( Lurning aside.) 

Vie. Oh, my helpless father! 
| Reiuwe with me; nay, let me guide you 
heuee. 
| Man. Guideme! I thank yon—ha! ha! ha! 
Look I hike one who needs a guide ¢ 
I thank you for your courtesy, fair dame; 
| But 1 would rather have my daughter's 

eare: 

She will be here anon, 

(They get about him, and try to lead hin 
away; he breaks furiously from them.) 
Man. I will not stir ;—rend trom its base 

yon arch, 





? 





Thnow not how,ur right or wrong, but this— 


And then despair tomoveme. OF, off, off! 
' lib 


(Trumpet sounds. He rushes to throw the 
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Ido not know the cause that brought me 
here ; 

But there is something here that bids me 
Stay ; 

I'll tell’t anon—treat not an old man 
roughly. 

Thou seemest a gentle dame—have pati- 
ence with me ; 

Leave me with her—I’l! whisper it in her 
ear. (Whispers Victoria) 

I came to seck my son; dost know of 
him? (Victoria in an agony of tears 

throws herself on him.) 

Vic. Oh God! Oh God! 

Man, Weep, for those tones resemble 

A voice I lov’d, and lov’d it best in grief, 
( Recovering recollection, and raising her hair 
Srom her forehead to recognise her ) 

I know thee now—Oh God! my son, my 

son! ( Falls back in their arms, ) 

Toralva, The day doth wear apace. 

{ Trumpets sound. 
Torrismond enters armed. 
Toral. Herald,demand of yonder knight-- 
Her, Why comest thou 
Anarmed knight into the mortal lists ? 

Torris. De Zelos’ son, heir of a noble 
line, 

Doth claim the combat on his father's 
right ! 

My cause is known to all these warlike 
judges ; 

My soul be on the issue. 

Her, Valiant knight, 

Receive thy brand, and Heav'n defend 
the right. 
De Zelos rises from his seat, comes to his 
gon, and throws achaplet round his neek. 

De Zel. My son, around thy warded 
bosom bear 

This brede of many dyes—’tis twined 
with spells. 

Torris. (flinging it off, and striking his 
heart) Away with it—my talisman 
is here. 

Her. Sound trumpets for th’ appellant. 
[ Torrismond’s trumpet blown thrice ; 

no answer, 

Her. No trumpet answers upon Ma- 
nuel's side. 

Man. (repeating the words in feeble de- 
spair) No trumpet answers upon 
Manuel's side! 


Give me a sword—a sword! 
(rushing forward, ) 
Vic. (with a shriek) Hark!—'twas a 
trumpet. (A long pause.) 


A trumpet heard, faint and distant, repeated 
thrice. A knight appears in the lists. 

Her, Declare thy name and cause ! 
Stran, A stranger-knight— 

To all but one within these lists unknown: 

I claim the combat in Don Manuel's 

Caltse, 
And teei bis cause is just, 








Man. (tottering towards him) God bless 
thee, stranger. 
Stran. Away!—Thy touch is as a scor- 
pion’s to me. 
One boun, ye judges: I demand to go, 
Triumphant or defeated, from your lists, 
Unclosed my vizor, and my name un- 
known. 
Toral. Sir knight, your boon is ’gainst 
all laws of combat. 
De Zel. (vehemently) Be it so—be it so, 
my lords, I pray you. 
Toral, Then be itso. Sound for the 
combat there. (Charge.) 
Fight—the stranger is defeated. 
Man. Treachery! treachery! it was 
some slave 
Whose arm was hir’d to strike the air. 
The stranger beckons to De Zelos, who ad- 
vances reluctantly ; the stranger lifts up 
his vizor slowly to him, und instantly 
closes it again; his face is black. De 
Zelos, staggering with horror, falls into 
the arms of Torrismond, who supports 
him. The stranger is borne off. 
Tor. I now pronounce the sentence of 
the tield— 
De Zelos is acquitted ! 
Man. (deliriously) False, false, false! 
Tor. Hence, maniac! thank our mercy 
for thy life! [Manuel bursts into 
all the rage of madness. 


The fifth act opens with Victoria, 
and Manuel bereft of reason, in a 
gothic apartment in his castle, which 
scene is now omitted in the repre- 
sentation. To this succeeds a scene 
between Ximena and Manuel at the 
tomb of Alonzo, in which the dis- 
tracted father is again exhibited 
somewhat unnecessarily ; but it thus 
leads to the catastrophe— 


SceneE—The Vault, with the Monuments of 
Manuel's family.— Inscriptions and ban- 
ners.— Ximena lying extended on Alonzo's 
cenatuph.— Manuel enters.—Lamp sus- 
pended from the roof of the vault. 


Mun. Aye, this is as it should be—I am 

now 

In the very central seat and house of 
horror; 

Bones rattle beneath my steps, and o'er 
my head 

The riven and mouldering banners, wind- 
shaken, 

Flap heavily.— What art thou? 

Awake, awake! the living sleep not here. 

Whatart thou, that, with fiend-like mock. 
ery scoffest 

O’er relics Murder’s ruthless band did 





spare ? 
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Manuel; a 


Xim. Thou knew'st me once—If on 
thy troubled vision 
Trace of these withering features wan- 
ders still, 
Man. (recognising her, and instantly con- 
ceiving a purpose of revenge) 
Kuow thee !—ha, ha!—by my soul's griefs 
I know thee: 
His daughter !—his!—a daughter for a 
son! 
And on his tomb!—Heaven whets the 
dagger there! 
(A burst of wild laughter ; he seizes her.) 
"T'were more than man not to be demon 
here. 
As he hath left me hopeless, so shall he 
Be hopeless amongst fathers ;: as his blow, 
Struck thro’ Alonzo’s heart, hath broken 
nine, 
Driving me forthamaniac and an outcast, 
So shall he, in his agony of soul, 
Call on his daughter lost, and Echo mock 
him! 
What haud of death hath led thee here? 
Thou worm, 
Call on thy saints, and die, 
Him, Strike it home! 
Its blow shall not efface Alonzo’s image. 
(Knecling, and presenting her bosom.) 
Man. What, didst thou love Alonzo? 
truly love him? 
Come to my heart, my daughter. 
(He flings away his dagger, and opens his 
urms ; she rushes into them, A long pause.) 
Aye, he loved thee! 
I do remember now. How float the 
dreams 
Of many joys round his recalled image ! 
(Softening ; then stamps with 
sudden recollection) 
h, thy accursed father! how his hand 
Hath broke the ties that bound so many 
souls! 
Xim. (bursting out with wild energy) 
False, false!—unjust and false !—high 
Heav'n, whose hand 
Hath led the sufferer to this wond’rous 
hour, 
Letnother failing strength deserther now; 
Oh yet for breath, to speak my father in- 
nocent! 
Man. Ha! ha! ha! 
Xim. Alonzo’s murderer is within this 
vault! 
Man. The murderer! whose?—within 
this vault? 
What vault? 
Xim. Upon the rocky floor, a darkling 
furin, 
Bleeding in mortal pangs, extended lies, 
And here in agony unutterable 
He did declare himself Alonzo's mur- 
derer! 
Man. Where is lie now? 
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Man. I can see nothing—mists of ed- 
dying fire— 

Lead me there, thou—Oh, that he yet 

may live! 

Ne’er for Alonzo's safety pray’d my soul 

More fervently—Oh, that he may be liv- 


ing, 
And his last groan make music to mine 
ear! [Exit Manuel, 


Enter Torrismond, 
Torris. Here doth she bide. Ximena! 
Sister! hear me! 
Xim, Is it my brother? 
Torris. Itis thy brother. 
And have I sought, and do I find thee 
thus, 
My own Ximena? 
Xim. Nor thine, nor mortal's, now! 
Thou must not strive with death. Oh, 
Torrismond! 
The tale that trembles on my dying lips 
Waited thy truth to witness it. 
Torris. What tale? 
Rest on my bosom, and be calm. 
Xim. I will; 
But I must speak, and thou must hearken 
too. 
My message speaks from—Alonzo’s se- 
pulchre ; 
There past my awful night—my last~- 
and there 
T met a dying wretch, whose felon hand 
Alonzo’s enemy had brib’d to stab him. 
Torris. Alonzo’s enemy ! 
Xim. Aye, that unknown 
Mysterious being, whom no search hath 
traced, 
Mad with despair, in terrible expiation, 
He songht the arm/d lists to perish there. 
O’erthrown by thee, he dragged his 
wounded limbs 
To this dread vault. 
Torris. Give me the villain’s name 
Who urged him to the deed—Oh, my 
wrong’d father! 
Xim. An oath had seal’d his lips—he 
dar’d not speak it, 
But to my hands he gave the very dagger 
‘The villain, in unguarded haste, had giv'n 
him 
Todo the deed of blood--his name is on it! 
Torris, Quick!—give it me — 
(Snutches, and attempts to draw it.) 
Xim, (struggling in death) Hold !—on 
thy soul, 1 charge thee! 
On its dread hilt he swore me ne’er to 
draw it 
But in thepresence of th’assembled judges, 
Dreading Concealment’s partial hand.— 
Swear thou! 
Vex not my parting soul. 
Torris. 1 solemnly swear— 
My sister, ha!—those fixed eyes— 
These dews of death, Is there no husaan 





Xim, Seest thou yon arched yault? 
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Nim. There is no human help. My 
father's innocent. 

Torris. If ye are men, assist me—bear 
her hence! ( They bear her out.) 


To describe the last scene is im- 
possible—it must be given, 


Scene—The Great Hall of the Castle, hung 
round with banners and trophies. A door 
leading to Manuel's apartments in the 
back scene, Victoria enters, followed by 
P r¢és. 

Fic. "Tis horrible to hear!—I cannot 
bear it. 

And yet that Moorish corse, yet bleeding 


fresh, 
Doth such strange suffrage to his ravings 
lend, 


That reason wanders in credulity, 

Aud doubt is racked to madness,— 
Whence that summons? | L/orn sounds, 
Enter Moncalde, hastily. 

Mone. Where is my lord ? 

bic. What message claims such haste? 
Mone. De Zelos— 

Vic. Ha! De Zelos! 

Alonc, With a train 


Vic. Mysterious Heav'n! my father’s 
ravings true. 
De Zcl. Weil-painted wonder.—Lords, 
we waste our time 
In fruitless parley here: I'll lead your 
search 
From battlement to moat, nor legve un- 
sounded 
One nook that Fancy dreads, or Murder 
loves. [lle is rushing to the door, 
Victoria holds him, 
Vic. Hold, hold! for mercy, hold! 
De Zel, What mystery’s here? 
Who darkly tenants this forbidden cham- 
ber? 
Vic. Canst thou not guess? Breaks on 
thy soul no warning 
To tell who dwells here?—A wretch, a 
naniac— 
Go meet him, if thou darest. 








Of armed knights and reverend counsel- 
lors, 
Ts at the custle-gates, and calisfor Manuel. 
Vice. Go, Perez, you, and watch my fa- 
ther closely ; 
Let not the echo of De Zelos’ footstep 
Approach his chamber. [Eat Perez. 
Mone. Wilt thou not retire ? 
Vie. No: the last daughter of high 
Valdi’s line 
Shall meet the enemy of her fallen house 
Even on the ruined threshold of its pride. 
Frier De Zclos, Mendizabel, Attendants, &¢. 
Mend. Unbend your brow, fair dame, 
nor frown at us, 
Who on the duty of our office come. 
De Zl. My lord, our part no soothing | 
protogue needs 
To please a lady's ear,—a father’s duty | 
Hath brought me here; nor will L quit | 
these walls 
Till their foul prison give me back my | 
daughter, 
By force or fraud within their darkness 
held. 
Vice. Mis danghter! what new scheme 
of guiltis this ? 
Or hath the madness of his victim smote 
him? 
De Zel. Aye, my lost danghter!—Lady, 
her lL seek. } 
Here from Cordova's towers her flight | 
was traced; 
And there is one who to the vaulted pas- 


| 
| 














sare 
Beneath vour walls, betray’d her steps 
lust mgt, 





[ Relcasing his arm, and pointing to the 
door; De Zelos pauscs ; Manuel rushes 
out, vazing on them, 

De Zel. (turning away, and addressing 

Mendizabel) Speak thou to hin-- 
I cannot bear his look. 
Men, Ancient and reverend lord, for- 
give our duty, 
[fits stern forms a shew of roughness bear 
Our hearts disclaim—The Lord de Zeioo’ 
dauchter— 

Man, (abruptly) She’shere ! T told you so 

De Zel. Do you mark that ? 

Pursue your search, nor waste another 
moment, 

Man. Search, search ; Tl pass my fife 

in scarching with you: 

It is my sole employment. 

Ive dug through earth’s dark cavern — 
smote the void air-— 

Call'd on the stars—but uo where can | 
find him! 

De Zet. Hence! will ye wait to hear a 

madman rave ? 

Man. Who made me mad?—Go on 

your hopeless quest; 

Pace these dismantled towers, and deso- 
late halls 

Rhy hand hath made a desert. T will 


lead ye 
Even to the vaunlt—if thou dare follow 
there. [ De Zelos shrinks back. 


Torrismond rushes in. 
Torris. Yorbear! forbear! 
(with extravagant delight.) 
My father! my Victoria! hear me!—hear, 
Hear, heaven and earth—Alonzo’s mur- 
derer’s found! 
My father’s innocent! 
Man. (with delirious joy) Alonzo’s mur- 
derer’s found! histather’s innocent! 
[Staggers towards De Zelos, who repels 
him with horror, and fixes a terrible 
look on Torrismond. 
De Zet, What brought thee here ? 
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Torris. My father, oh my father! 
My wrong’d, my innocent, vindicated fa- 
ther, 
Rend not thy hand from me, for it shall 
bless me. 
De Zel, Bless thee! (in horror) 
Torris, List, noble judges, to my tale! 
Even thou, sad Manuel, list! and let thy 
grief 
For once be just:—The wretch who 
stabb’d Alonzo, 
Who inthe darkling forest watch'd and 
smote him, 
Bore a commission’d dagger from the 
villain 
Who bribed him to the deed !—that vil- 
lain’s name 
¥s on the blade inwrought; that blade I 
bear, 
Sworn on th’ impartial hand of power to 
place it 
Unseen, undrawn, unread.-— Mendizahel, 
take it. (Atncels, and solemn!y gives 





it to Mendizabel.) 
Smile, my lov’d father, smile! 

De Zel. (with convulsive emotion) Dol 

not smile ? 

[Manuel deliriously attempts to snatch 
the dagger, but is repelled by Mendiza- 
be!, who gives it back to Torrismona, 

Mend, Diaw it thyself, and clear thy 

noble father. 

Torris, [hold th’ inanimate, incorrup- 

tible witness, 

Within my grasp! I draw it from the 
sheath— 

Tread the name— [Drops it in despair. 

Vic. (shricking) De Zelos! 

Man. (driwmphantly) De Zelos, De Zelos! 

[De Zelos, after an unavailing struggle, 
fails into the arms of the attendants. 

Man. Ha! ha! ha! ha! 

{ Langhing madly, and pointing to him, 

Torris. (catching up the dagger) Thou art 

a murderer then! but what am [? 





I am a parricide—let this atone! 

{ De Zelos, starling from his stupor, pre- 

vents him, and stabs himself. 

Mend. Bear hence that wretched man : 

if yet he lives— 

Man. Lives !—he must live—shail lve 

fur thousand deaths! 
Bring racks and fire!—give me your 
brands, ye slaves! 

[The attendants lyt un De Zelos, who 
struggles to hide his face from them, 
and dics, 

Man. Valse, false! ye cursed judges— 

do ye hide him? 

Vil grasp the thunderbolt—rain storms 
of tire-— 

There, there—-I strike !—the whizzing 
bolt hath struck him! 

He shricks!—his heart’s blood hisses in 


the flame! 
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Fiends rend him! lightnings sear him !— 
Hell gapes for him! 
Oh, I am sick with death! (staggering 
anwng the bodies.) 
Alonzo! Victoria !—I call, and none an- 
swer me, 
T stagger up and down, an old man—and 
none to guide me—not one—(lakes Vic- 
toria’s hand)—Cold, cold !—that was an 
ice-bolt!—-TI shiver—It grows—very dark 
— Alonzo !—Victoria!—very, very dark. 
[ Dies. 
Our extract las necessarily been 
ample, because, such is the character 
of this production, it could not be 
rendered manifest by any other 
means. The reader will perceive 
that it abounds with stage-eyplana- 
tions; a redundancy of which, in 
our estimation, invariably infers a 
portion of obscurity, or, at best, of 
singularity in the dialogue, It is 
clear that, if the actors follow these 
directions, they must all conceive 
the part in the same way, and little 
scope is given for that variety ot 
reading which makes Shakspeare so 
eternally new. Again, the emotions 
to be represented in dramas of this 
class must invariably be violent; the 
mind, if allowed to pause, at once 
detects the want of nature and pro- 
bability, which is one reason that the 
calmer scenes always go off so flat. 
Narrators like Scott and Byron have 
infinitely the advantage in this re- 
spect, fur it is enough for them to 
hint at events the dramatist must 
render obvious to sense; and the 
imagination may be very pleasurably 
excited into the formation of a few 
brilliant, although half-formed, con- 
ceptions, with which sight and hear- 
lag cannot judiciously be entrusted, 
Itis this fact which renders tragedy 
so ditlicult: a poetic dream cannot 
be enacted, and a development of 
character,engendering action through 
the medium of the stronger passions 
in such a way as to be at once na- 
tural and interesting, is one ef the 
nicest operations of genius, We are 


quite satistied that, in the hands 


‘cither of Mir. Maturin or Lord By- 
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ron, “* Manuel” would have made a 
delightful story; but, as a drama, 


we venture to prophecy that its at- 


traction will by no means be lasting. 

Compared with “ Bertram,” we 
are of opinion that this second effort 
of Mr. Maturin fails in poetic 
beauty ; but still it shews great feel- 
ing and capability. In respect to 
character, on the other hand, we have 
to notice improvement. There is 
some originality in the conception of 
a doting father like Manuel, whose 
failing mind, as is so frequently ob- 
served in old age, yields irresistibly 
to one master-impression. It is weak- 
ness alone which renders him inte- 
resting; but for the strong hold 
ufforded by the nature of his calami- 
ties on our shuddering sympathies, 
we should half regard him with con- 
tempt, as a vain, garrulous, and 
proud old man, who saw and felt for 
nothing in the world but himself; 
for such parental fondness as he dis- 
plays is mere selfishness in disguise. 
The mental weakness of age may, 
however, afford a very fine scope for 
pathos—as witness Lear, whom Mr, 
Maturin seems to have had in his 
eye; but Lear ts uniformly a king, 
and we doubt if Manuel is always a 
nobleman, 

Of De Zelos we cannot say quite 
so much: the baleful operation of 
pride, envy, and disappointment in 
high-blooded poverty, is indeed no 
common conception; but the way 
in which it terminates, in action is 
entirely so. The assassination of an 
heir is an obvious incident; nor is 
there any thing in the conduct of De 
Zelos, subsequent to the black trans- 
action, which distinguishes him ma- 
terially from other murderers, Oue 
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thing struck us forcibly—he is de- 
pictured from begiming to end 
without remorse ; all his subsequent 
emotion arising out of fear, and the 
distraction of mind which is its con- 
sequence. This we regret ; for, like 
Macbeth, a murderer should never 
appear on the stage but as we firmly 
believe an educated murderer gene- 
rally appears any where else—that 
is to say, bearing about him the 
curse and consciousness of having 
failed in advancing his own satistac- 
tion. De Zelos, on the contrary, 
contemplates with childish rapture 
the magnificence and state that has 
been purchased by his crime, which 
never presses upon his mind but as 
connected with the fear of detection. 
He is thus detestable from first to 
last ; and it is only through his vir- 
tuous son that we are led to distin- 
guish him from the commonest 
malefactor. We are sorry that nei- 
ther of the ladies possess the slightest 
distinctive feature: to speak plain, 
they are very fatiguing,—a truth 
which, if they were any thing but 
shadows, we would not advance for 
the world. 

To conclude,—we deem ‘“ Ber- 
tram” and “ Manuel” the offspring 
of a glowing poetical mind, whose 
line of effort is not exactly dramatic, 
but whose endeavours, like every 
thing appertaining to genius, cannot 
fail to afford a respectable portion 
of temporary entertainment on the 
stage, and to assume in the closet a 
more permanent place among the 
poetical dramatists of earlier and, 
we fear, better days. 

Of the performance of ‘ Manuel,” 
under the head DRAMA, 
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FRAGMENTS, ANECDOTES, AND REMAINS, 


ILLUSTRATIV 


E OF WOMAN, 


HER CONDUCT, CHARACTER, AND ATTAINMENTS, 


ee 


qt is taken too much for granted 

that the votaries of Mahomet are 
altogether destitute of that chival- 
rous regard for the sex which once 
distinguished Europe. The Turks, 
indeed, as a people, shew but little 
of it; but the character of Maho. 
metan society previously to the do- 
mination of these unbending Tartars, 
displayed no small portion of the 
generous loyalty due to woman. 
Nay, there is some reason to think 
that a tinge of Arabian sentiment, 
obtained by the crusades and the 
Saracenic conquests in Spain, is 
traceable in much of the wild and 
romantic profession of our preux 
chevaliers in the middle ages. Be 
this as it may, the progress of the 
Saracenic empire is marked by anec- 
dotes of the influence of la belle 
passion, quite as affecting and as 
sentimental as any that contemporary 
annals will furnish in Europe. We 
were struck with this truth, the 
other day, on happening to take up 
an old romance founded on the pa- 
thetic tale of Giaffer the Barmecide, 
vizier of the Caliph Haroun Alras- 
chid, of tale-telling memory. The 
fact of an eastern despot, of the 
strong character of this commander 
of the faithful, introducing two 
handsome and interesting persons to 
each other, allowing them to assume 
the names of husband and wife, with 
a capricious negation of the privi- 
leges of such an umion, is as curious 
and romantic as it is true. The 
caliph, willing to reward the services 
of his favourite Giaffer, determined, 
on certain conditions, to bestow on 
him in marriage his beloved sister, 
Abassa, the most beautiful and ac- 
complished princess of the East. 
«* Were not Abassa my sister,” said 

British Lapy’s Mac, No. 28. 


he, announcing to his favourite the 
purpose which he had _ formed, 
‘‘ marriage should unite us; but, 
since the most lovely and the most 
amiable of the oriental women can- 
not be the wife of Haroun, no other 
has a right to possess her; nor can 
I suffer the blood of Abbas to be 
contaminated by a foreign mixture, 
The nephews of your brothers must 
not be mine. I give to you the 
hand of my sister, it is true, as a 
recompence for your services, and 
that I may have the pleasure of be- 
holding in my presence, at the same 
time, two persons whom I dearly 
love; but T require your sacred pro- 
mise that you will be to Abassa only 
as I am—a friend and a brother, 
On this condition, and this only, I 
cunsent to the union. Death to 
yourself, and to your race, will be 
the penalty of the violation of your 
oath.” 

Giaffer assented to this admirable 
piece of despotic logic, which, of 
the two, is worse than the reported 
speech of the Grand Sultan when 
presenting his daughter with a sub- 
ject for a husband—* Here, daugh- 
ter, I give thee this man for th 
slave :” a form of words omitted by 
English parents, but which a great 
number of married ladies in England 
conceive to be implied. The nomi- 
nal marriage took place between the 
princess and Giaffer, but, unfortu- 
nately for the unhappy lovers, the 
voice of love and nature, sanctioned 
too by the laws, was not to be stifled 
by the caprice of a tyrant: the ena- 
moured pair baffled the vigilance of 
the caliph, and a son, the fruit of 
their disobedience, was privately 
conveyed from the seraglio to Mecca. 
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history: a discovery was made, Gi- 
affer lost his head, and Abassa, some 
accounts say, died of grief; while 
others state, that she was driven 
from the palace, and suffered to lan- 
guish in disgrace and indigence. 

A more than common interest 1s 
given to the foregoing incidents by 
the character of the parties. Guaffer 
was one of the most cultivated men 
of his time—amiable, hagdsome in 
person, and benevolent in disposition. 
Abassa appears to have been simi- 
larly accomplished as a female; 
sume Arabic verses from her to Gi- 
affer still exist, expressive of her 
attachment. It would seem, by the 
tenor of them, that the lady was 
the most impatient at the restraint 
imposed: her exalted rank takes 
away from the apparent indelicacy, 
for Giaffer could not speak first. 
The words given are as follow: — 

“TI had resolved to keep my love 
concealed in my heart ; but, in spite 
of me, it escapes and declares itself. 
If you do not yield at this declara- 
tion, my modesty and my secret are 
both sacrificed: but, if you reject 
me, you will save my life by your 


‘refusal. Whatever happens, at least 


J shall not die unrevenged, for my 
death will sufficiently declare who 
has been my assassin.” 

Eastern billets-doux abound with 
this kind of antithesis and niystery, 
and, if our fair readers will consult 
Mrs. Dobson’s history of the Trou- 
badours, abridged from St, Palaye, 
they will find similar kind of ama- 
tory missions to abound. Giaffer 
and Abassa flourished in the com- 
mencement of the ninth century, the 
Troubadours principally in the ele- 
venth and twelfth; another fact 


which favours the Asiatic origin of 


chivalric gallantry through the 
Moors of Spain and the crusades. 
Many pleasing Spanish fragments 
attest the amatory refinement of the 
former; we need scarcely mention, 
for instance, Bishop Percy’s ballad 
4 


of Alcanzor and Zayda, which, 
though doubtless translated with 
freedom, is taken from a genuine 
original. 

Nothing is frequently more unlike 
to truth than truth itself; we do 
not, therefore, think that the loves 
of Giaffer and Abassa are adapted 
for tragedy, but, with a little free- 
dom in the catastrophe, we think 
they would make a charming opera, 
either Euglish or Italian; as the 
story Ww ould supply at once dramatic 
effect, subject for the composer, 
and much opportunity for theatrical 
scenery and splendour. 





In the early part of the seven- 
teenth century flourished Mary 
d’Agreda, a Spanish nun, who, be- 
coming superior of her convevt, took 
it into her head that she was com- 
manded by God and the Virgin 
Mary to write the life of the latter. 
She resisted these orders for some 
time, but at length complied; but, 
by the advice of a sensible priest, 
her confessor, destroyed her labouys. 
Her superiors, however, and another 
confessor, censured her for what she 
had done, and, God and the holy 
Virgin repeating their orders, she 
recommenced her task; which in 
due time was published, and shortly 
after translated by a worthy friar 
into the French language, and print- 
ed at Marseilles so late as 16906. 

This admirable specimen of celes- 
tial biography informs the pious 
reader, “that, when the Virgin was 
born, angels were ordered by the 
Almighty to carry the lovely child 
into the empyrial heaven; which 
order was several times performed ; 
and also that nine hundred angels, 
an hundred out of each of the nine 
choirs, were commanded to serve 
her. ‘That she was to be attended 
by twelve others in a visible and 
corporeal form, and also eighteen 
more of the highest rank, those who 





descended on Jacob’s ladder, wore 
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to be appointed to carry embassies | magant wives, what can be more 


from the queen of heaven tu its 
great King. 
this invincible squadron was to be 
placed Michael, captain of the ce- 
lestial militia. To this it is added, 
that, if the Virgin did not speak im- 
mediately on her birth, her silence 
was not necessary, but voluntary. 
Likewise, that, before she was three 
years of age, she swept, with the 
assistance of the angels, her father’s 
house,” &c. &c.—Suclh are the books 
which may be published in Spain. 

[t might be supposed at this time 
of day, from the writings of a Cha- 
teaubriand, that in France, under 
Louis le Grand, such a work would 
be laughed into contempt: by no 
means—it was deemed of such con- 
sequence by the theological faculty 
of Paris, that it was thought neces- 
sary to censure it. One of the pro- 
positions, which had neither offended 
the Spanish divines or the Holy In- 
quisition, was— that God gave to 
the holy Virgin all that he would, 
and would give her ali that he could, 
and could give her all that was not 
of the essence of God.” A violent 
opposition was made to the censure 
of so much delectable inspiration by 
some of the doctors of the Sorbonne, 
who divided on this important occa- 
sion into irreconcileable parties; 
and, when the affair was decided, 
two of them formally protested. A 
revision was in consequence held ne- 
cessary, and, to appease the devotees 
who thought the lawful worship paid 
to the holy Virgin in danger, it was 
declared that such was not the case. 
In Spain the whole was taken for 
granted, and his present Majesty’s 
embroidery of petticoats is probably | e 
one of the precious results. 





It is a pleasant thing to be able 
to justify practice by principle, and, 
as we are obliged to come to the 
unfortunate conclusion that there 


That at the head of 














complimentary to the sex, than to 
shew that the good of the husbands 
is, as the logici idns say, the causa 
movens, the operating motive. Our 
point we prove by the following 
anecdote :— 

The second Paleologus, emperor 
of the East, had long laboured under 
a painful disease, for which his phy- 
sicians had prescribed various reme- 
dies in vain. His family and the 
court were waiting the issue with 
anxiety, when a female, somewhat 
advanced in years, demanded a pri- 
vate audience of the empress. 
Brought into the imperial presence, 
she informed her august auditor that 
she was too gentle in her treatinent 
and mode of behaviour to her hus- 
band, and that nothing was so likely 
to restore him to health as a little 
matrimonial discipline, duly and re- 
gularly administered. In short, the 
venerable visitor plainly asserted 
that, if the émpress wished to pre- 
serve so valuable a life, it must be 
her business to vex and irritate the 
emperor by every means in her 
power. 

The imperial matron replied, that 


| she was very far from being deficient 


in so essential and indispensable a 
part of conjugal duty, but, like a 
good wife, she frankly confessed 
that, in administering this domestic 
medicine, that she had somewhat 
relaxed her discipline since her hus- 
band’s illness, lest it night exasperate 
his complaint. Of this the privy 
councillor assured the imperial dame 
there was no danger; and finally 
induced her to dispense with libe- 
rality, @ remedy which, from the 
earliest ages of the w orld, had been 
found so salutary. 

Whether, on all occasions, it has 
been attended with such manifest 
and inmediate advantage, is not cer- 
tain; but, in the case before us, the 
irritation produced by the well- 


are contradictory, scolding, and ter- | meant efforts of the empress brought 
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on a copious perspiration, which, 
producing a salutary crisis, com- 
pletely restored the royal patient, 
and he lived to a good old age. 

If the narrative here given may be 
relied on, and it is told by a cotem- 
porary historian, it will help us to 
explain the paradox that a husband 
may be killed with sindness, and 
awife break her heart from want of 
contradiction. 





—— ee 


It must be confessed that, since a 
revival of common seise lias exposed | 
the folly of personal mortification | 
as propitiatory of the Deity, enthu- | 
siasts and impostors have compara- | 
lively a happy time of it. It is wd 
joke to wear a hair shirt or a che- 
mise of sackcloth next the skin; and 
to fast to death’s door, as the phrase 
runs, Is by no means a pleasant path 
to Divine favour. ‘The aspirants of 
our own times live in clover, and 
have none of the difliculties to en-: i 
counter which were thought essen- 
tial to holiness a few centuries ago. 


EE 





Joanna Southcott, though favoured | 
| forts, which might affect the sensual 


with direct celestial communications, 


life alone within four stone walls ; 
whereby, though all mortals were 
excluded from her dwelling, yet 

saints aud angels, and the supreme 
King of both, could and did find 
admittance?” In the beginning of 
the book it is related, that in the 
year of grace 1373 (at which time 
the author was about thirty years of 
age) that these celestial revelations 
were afforded her; and in the last 
chapter it is observed, that, more 
than fifteen years after these revela- 
tions, “our Lord himself was pleased, 
for the resolution of a certain doubt 
of Juliana’s respecting the meaning 
of one of them, to answer her inter- 
nally in ghostly understanding.” 

This poor woman, we are farther 

told, being fearful that a solitary 
confinement between four walls had 
not sufficiently mortified her worldly 
affections, requested of the Lord “a 
sickness in extremity even to death, 
in her own and others’ conceits,—a 
sickness full of bitter pain and an- 
guish, depriving her of all outward 
refreshment and of all inward com- 


was kept in a kind of epicurean sty | parts of the soul.”—Now, what dif- 
in the eating and drinking way; so | ference between the priesthood that 


bounteous were the meat and drink | 


offerings of her sapient disciples. 


ana—not Joanna—of Norwich, a fe- 
male anchoret, and author of a book 
of revelations in the reign of Edward 


If. This inspired production was | 


given to the world by the Rev. Father 
Gascoyn, abbot of Lambspring, un- 


der the title of “Sixteen Revelations 


of Divine Love, shewed to a devout 
servant of our Lord, called Mother 
Juliana, an auchoret of Norwich, 
who lived in the days of King Ed- 





ward HI. printed 1610.” in the 
preface to this work, the learned | 
editor informs the world that “ Ju- | 
liana was of the strictest. sort of 
solitary livers, being inclosed all her 


| 
‘ 


would suffer a poor deluded crea- 


ture to lead this maniac life, and the 
" py’ : at 
See the difference of Mother Juli- 


wretched Bramins who superintend 


‘burnings, self*massacres, and the 


most deplorable inflictions, in India. 
And as to the published account of 
the Rev. Father Gascoyne, in what 


‘does it exceed the Sanscrit records 


of similar follies. The smoking 
disciples of Mrs. Southcott furnish a 
very different kind of picture; there 
was humour in their folly: but, ona 
contemplation of the encouraged in- 
sanity of such poor victims as Juli- 
ana, a feeling of the extreme misery 
produced by a waste of great ener- 
gies excites a mixture of concern 


“| and indignation which is inexpres- 
“sible, 
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Blood has stain’d the holy aisle. —ANON. 
UR province has lately been es- 
pecially confined to the monu. 
ments of departed genius; our readers 
will however pardon us a brief in- 
terruption, to describe an incident 
peculiarly illustrative of the days of 
chivalry, and the customs and man- 
ners of our ancestors. Points thus 
accidentally encountered very often 
make a stronger impression than the 
similar events recorded in formal 
history. 

Between the tomb of Dryden and 
the first pillar of the cross on which 
it stands, is an ancient stone of grey 
marble, on which, by the marks, 
appears to have rested the image of 
aman in armour. This covers the 
remains of RoBERT HAULE, — 
at the battle of Najara, in Spain, in 
the reign of Richard IJ. together 
with his comrade John Shakel, took 
prisoner the Earl of Denia, who, in 
order to raise money for his ransom, 
was set at liberty on leaving his son 
an hostage in the hands of his cap. 
tors. Upon their coming to Eng- 
land, however, the Duke of Lan- 
caster (John of Gaunt) demanded 
their prisoner for the king; but they 
refused to deliver him up without 
the ransom, and were therefore both 
committed to the Tower, whence 
escaping, they took sanctuary in 
Westminster Abbey. Sir Ralph Fer- 
rers and Alan Buxal, the one go- 
vernor and the other captain of the 
Tower, with fifty men, pursued 
them, and, having by fair promises 
induced Shakel to surrender, they 
endeavoured to seize Haule by force; 
but the undaunted soldier made a 
desperate defence. The result of 
this unequal conflict was the death 
of the unfortunate watrior, who fell, 





overpowered by numbers, in the 
choir before the prior’s stall, with 
his dying breath commending him- 
self to God, the avenger of wrongs. 
A servant of the abbey fell with him, 
This indecent fray took place on the 
1ith August, 1378; and the result 
to the other prisoner proves that it 
gave no small cause for scandal. 
Shakel, it seems, was thrown into 
prison again in the first instance, but 
was soon afterwards released ; when 
the king and council agreed to pay 
the rausom of his prisoner, five hun- 
dred marks, and to allow him one 
hundred marks per annum. Shakel 
was also buried near this spot. 

This anecdote, in our opinion, 
shews the tenacity which has ever 
distinguished the English when roused 
on points of individual injustice. 
The resistance of the servant of the 


abbey, and the honourable burial of 


Haule, shews that this infringement 
of the sanctuary arose out of a vigour 


beyond the law. But the reign of 


the unhappy Richard was an entire 
instance of it, and his close was in 
melancholy accordance. 

Of all the aspirants after fame, 
the favourite actor probably receives 
the grossest adulation while living. 
This is as it ought to be, by way of 
compensation for the brevity of a 
glory that canscarcely reach beyoud 
the second generation. The repu- 
tation of a hero of the theatre is 
altogether unconveyable ; testimony 
does nothing for it,—because a de- 
scription of the admirable manner in 
which a Betterton or a Garrick per- 
formed //amlet is a mere appeal to 


our own powers of conception. If 


these truths are admitted, what musta 
reader of common sense think of the 
following epitaph on the last of these 
histrionic heroes, 


So some . 
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DAVID GARRICK. 


“To the memory of David Garrick, 
who died in the year 1779, at the age 
of 63. 

To paint fair nature, by divine command, 
Her magic pencil in his glowing hand, 

A Shakspe are rose; then, to expand his 
fame, 

oer this “breathing world,” a 
Garrick came : 

Though sunk in death the forms the poet 


Wide 


drew, 

The actor’s genius bade them breathe 
anew ; 

Though, like the bard himself, in night 
they lav, 

Immortal Garri ck called them back to 
day: 


And, till Eternity, with power sublime, 
Shall mark the mortal hour of hoary Time, 
Shakspeare and Garrick like twin stars 
shatl shine, 
And Earth irradiate with a beam divine. 
—PRATT. 
monument, the tribute otf a 
wus erected in 177. 
—WEBBER, fecit.” 


* This 
friend, 


A more false piece of florid non- 
sense Was never inscribed ona church 
wall, than the lines we have just 
even. ‘Khe first of them is little 
more than a parody on the con- 
mencement of Addison’s celebrated 
stinile—* So when an angel, by di- 
vine command ;” and the snnaait is 
almost absurd, for, though we un- 
derstand the figure of a glowing 
pencil, we never heard of the hand 
viowmg that used it. ‘Phen, to ex- 
pand the fame of Shakspeare o'er 
the world, ‘* a Garrick rose,” who 
succeeded by making the forms the 
poet drew * breathe agai.” Now, 


can any thing be more destitute of 


«nse than the idea of an actor, con- 
ined to one place and one language, 
spreading the fame of a Shakspeare 
‘wide o'er the world;” and as to 
England, just betore Garrick had 
obtamed celebrity, no less than five 
editions of the great bard had rapidly 
succeeded each other; namely, those 


ot Rowe, Theobald, Sir ‘Thomas 
Hanmer, Pope, and Warburton 


Guririck undoubtedly possessed the 
merit of reviving a theatrical taste 
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for Shakspeare, as also of reformins 


the stage altogether; but the repu- 
tation of the great dramatist of na- 
ture rests upon something much 
nore steady and exalted than the 
praise of play-going people, nor did 
his merits he “sunk in night” like 
himself, as Mr. Pratt so eloque ntly 
asserts, until Garrick called them 
into day. And, then, as to the 
equal division of glory between the 
two, we cannot think it quite equit- 
able ; and we are of opsmion that, 
were Garrick himself alive, though 
inclined to vanity, he w ould disclaim 
the hyperbole. W hat adds to the 
felicity of this unspeakable epitap4 
is, that it leaves the genuine powers 
of Garrick altogether unrecorded. 


| His great talent as an actor, his fa- 


cility and ingenuity as a writer, and 
his merits as a man, are made to 
give way to a dozen lines of fus- 
lian superlatives. ‘Thus itis when 
a common mind aims at transcendant 
compliment: it becomes foolish, and 
supposes itself sublime. We are 
sorry to add that this monument is 
altogether in a false taste; for we 
do not think it was necessary to 
make it theatrical, because it was 
erected in honour of an actor. Gar- 
rick is represented with arms ex- 
tended, throwing open a curtain to 
discover the medallion of Shbak- 
speare, which is a kind of marble 
version of Mr. Pratt’s modest praise 
in the inscription. In other respects 
the mouumeit is very well exe- 
cuted. 

It isa great pity that this tribute 
of respect for a man of rare talent 
and accomplishment had not been 
more judiciously executed; for every 
one versed in the history of the stage, 
and indeed with the character of 
the middle of the last century, must 
pause with complacency on the idea 
of Garrick. So much of the praise 
even of this epitaph is just, as al- 
ludes to a most judicious revival ef 
Shakspeare on the boards of the 
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theatre. It mayalso be added, that 
the interest produced by the great 
master-pieces of our drama was 
greatly increased by the reform 
which Garrick effected in the deli- 
very of heroic or tragic metre. 
Every approach to a genuine taste 
for nature is favourable to the re- 
presentation ot Shakspeare, whose 
versification is one of his secondary 
merits, while in many of our E ‘nglish 
tragedies it is the first. To those of 
the latter description, the irrational 
recitative of a Quin was an advan- 
tage; and, in consequence, it hap- 
pened that they became defunct with 
the style of delive ry Which kept their 
le ading beauty innotice. Mr. Kean 
in the present day seems to be car- 
rying the same reform somewhat | 
further, and it is evident the town is 
with him, though we cannot help 
apprehending an extreme in this re- 


| borders upon 


carelessness, Now, 
we believe that a spontaneous con- 
ception may do much, but not every 
thing, and certainly Garrick was not 
carele $s. 

But, independently of his powers 
as an actor, Garrick is to be recol- 
lected as a man of elegant pleasantry, 
great powers of entertaimnent, an 
accomplished writer, and upon the 
whole an estimable man; for we 
cannot regard the squibs of a spend- 
thrift like Foote as any evidence of 
avarice. ‘To him British society 
owes the banishment of much coarse- 
ness and indecency from the stage, 
and the regular commencement of a 


taste forthe drama in the moral and 


the orderly. Let the fair visitor to 
lis tomb, theretore, recollect that it 
becomes posterity to evince a grate- 
ful remembrance of men of talent, 
who create wras in refinement: by 
gradually strengthening the very few 
links which connect pleasure with 








spect, thinking that we perceive 
an occasional neglect of study 
mn consequence, which sometines 


virtue. 
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Black spirits and white, 

Red spirits and grey ; 

Bingle, mingle, mingle, 

You that mingle may.—SHAKS, 





EPITAPH ON GEORGE CONRAD 
HAUZMAN SMITH. 


PLATTE ‘RY with partial praise may 
paint the tomb, 

But, ah! what pow’r can gild its dreary 
gloom, 

So awful, and so vast, and so profound, 

Which Death’s dread ensigns wide en- 
compass round. 

But, as thy life was blameless, and thy end 

Manly and fearless, so may’st thou ascend, 

O SMiTH! triumphant from corruption 
here 

‘To incorruption in some holier sphere,— 

From earth, and all its sorrowing and its 
care, 

To heav'n, the light of love with saints to 
share. Geo, TAYLOR, 

Vauxhall ; 22 Dec. 1816, 


SONNET TO MAN. 
Lorp of the terrene globe! majestic 
man! 
In evry age and ev'ry clime renown’d, 
Fain in my verse thy nature would [scan, 
But, ah! what thought can trace thee, 
though profound ; 
In depths of vice and misery art thou 
drown'd, 
Tho’ godlike siniles adorn thy angel face, 
Tho’ here and there with art and sci- 
ence crown'd, 
And, by Religion call’d, the child of 
Grace ; 
Despotic Power shakes over thee his 
mace, 
And Superstition spreads her 
thee: 
Scarce on this ample globe is found a 
place 
Where thou may’st be from thy tor- 
mentors free. 
Then, vaunting man! behold thyself a 
slave, 
Tho’ bless’d with beauty, wealthy, wise, 
aud brave! 
Vauxhall, 


toils for 


Geo. TAYLOR. 
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SONNET TO CIVILIZATION. 


CiviLizaTrion beams along the earth! 
Angel of light! I mark thee in the 
gloom,— 
For Heav'n permits once more tly mor- 
tal birth! 
To man prophetic of a nobler doom. 
Erst in old Greece, and in majestic 
Rome, 
For liberty, for arts and arms renown’'d, 
Mankind beheld thee for a season bloom, 
Only to sink in darkness more profound. 
Despotic Power o’eistepp’d thy tlaming 


mound, 
Fell Superstition quench'd thy living 
fire, 
Barbaric Ignorance dash’d thee to the 
ground, 


And thou, midst falling empires, didst 
expire ! 
Bat now the nations hail thee from afar, 
Of deathless Liberty the morning-star! 
Geo. TAYLOR, 
Vauxhall ; 24 Oct, 1816. 


an el 
THE NEGRO’S COMPLAINT. 
Fan distant is my native rest, 
bar distant is my country dear ; 
By chains and slavery opprest, 
‘The victim of desponding tear 


They tore me trom my woody haunts, 


They tore me from the pleasing chace ; 


Ah! how my heart with terror pants,— 
Yet 1 behold each ruthan’s face. 


Methinks IL see them, as they bound 
My limbs in clanking chains so fast ; 

Methinks [ hear the grating sound—~ 
‘Thanks tomy God! that time is past. 


They fetter'd me in iron bonds, 
‘Po taunts and insults me consign’d ; 
But still no bond of iron holds 
In slavery th’ immortal mind, 
With swimming eyes and aching heart, 
I watch’d the quick ree: ding shore ; 
And felt it was a bitter smart 
‘l'o lose the ALL I priz’d before ; 

And whien the transient view was past, 
Fast fading in the distant gloom, 
My sighs were mingled with the blast, 

‘And wafted to my native home, 
The lingering moments of cach day 
In weariness and weeping past, 
And ev'ry eve L knelt to pray 
Th’ approaching night might be my 
last. 
The glorious rays of heaven’s own light 
Was hateful to a wretch like me ; 
But welcome was the gloom of night, 
Aptemblem of my destiny, 

























































Its friendly shade was hail'd by me, | 
A respite short from cruel scorn, | 
A veil which hid my misery, 
Nor mock’d the pang which bade me 
mourn. 


Yes, Slavery! thou’rt a bitter lot, 
A cup of wretchedness and gall, 

To one who has not yet forget 
That freedom lost is loss of all. 


’Tis true a world of waves divide 
My country from this foreign shore ; 
But cherish'd hope is still my guide, 
And will be till my life is o'er. 


Hope is the pilot of my bark, 
In clouds and sunshine, peace and 
storm, 
Steering my vessel to the mark 
Where my affections fix their home. 


My country is my hope! TH15s cheers 
My mind whilst in this exiled state ; 
This soothes my grief, this dries my tears 

And bids me hope a happier fate. 
JANE. 


> 


Feb. 14th, 1817. 
——— 
SACRED STANZAS. 


On! hear my pray’r, most gracious God, 
For mercy from above, 

To me thy heav’nly grace impart, 
And bless me with thy love. 

As through life’s devious paths I tread, 
Oh! guide my erring way, 

That I trom thy commandments just 
May never learn to stray. 

Should Vice her crafty snares e’er lay, 
Defend me from their pow’r, . 

And with thy mercy cheer my heart . 
In sorrow’s darkest hour. 

When sickness shall my form assail, 
And bend a frame so weak, 

Thy goodness may I still declare, 
And still thy praises speak. 

If poor, in want, or when distress'd, 
Thy mercy deign to send ; 

And ever be, most bounteous Lord! 
My comforter and friend, 

ELIZA, 
a — 


TO RELIGION, 


Ou! heav’nly maid, whose pow’r alone 
can cheer 
In moments sad, and bid us not to fear; 
‘Tells us of joys above which are in store, 
And where the mourner rests—his suff'r- 
ing’s o'er, 
Dwell with me ever, Oh, divinest maid! 
by thee shall all my cares to rest be laid. 
Thou bid'st the drooping penitent arise, 
Aud pring Lope for pardon from the 
skies, 
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| If e’er o’ercharg’d with sorrow is the { No hand so timid, but your smile 
heart Would all its tremor soon beguile ; 
J = ’ 
Sweet joy and comfort thou can’'st then | No ear so dead, but your kind voice 
ne impart. W ould teach its nerve the word, Rejoice; 
E’en when dear friends this mortal life | No eye so blind, but your's could charm ; 
shall leave, No heart so cold, but you could warm. 
A garland of bright joys ’tis thine to | "Tis still all rhymers’ wish to please, 
weave : And still with vanity they seize 
| “ Another world,” thou'lt whisper, “is | ‘The cheering kindness of their betters, 
| . >» ’ ° ‘ P we 
on high Proud to be deem’d a thing of letters. : 
a ‘ + . : , 
Where thou shalt join thy friend in yon- | Your wishes readily I meet, 
, der sky. Will haste to send the rhyming sheet. ; 
Feb. 11, 1817. Exiza. | The preface has been rather strange ; 
waiiiabet But minds, like men, will sometimes 
change. 
nid THE QUESTION UNANSWERED. | Now to the purpose. Mast [try 
. ' , 2 To paint the source of many a sigh ; 
Charlotte. Wuart is Love? 1, ee err i alli cal 
M “Sitio ... >} Loshew the origin of tears, 
M. Can Charlotte ask? | or F , Ritialain 
as — ’ Fluman wishes, hopes, and fears ; 
And give the minstrel’s Muse a task, \ wa 
a 5 : ; 7 And prove that Love is all in all 
Io trace thro’ Memory’s long-lost light, | 4. .', ) ? |? 
Si enamels sie eae ieenmaaaaekie’ | As well at Plymouth as Vauxhall: 
- . a Te 7 ANIC ‘ re 5s nig it . Cha I. ‘re you begin, observe your 
. Charl, Responsive question never yet verse 
2 hl . . ) = 
7 Lhe prior question ever met, Be such as lady may rehearse ; ‘i 4 
M. ‘True, madam, as the sun above : None of your Hudibrastic stuf, r : 
Then [ must tune the lyre to Love. Vill Patience cries “ Enough, enough. 
Surely you've seen the painter’s theme, But mend your pen, and smooth your 
And laugh’d at many a poet’s dream, Strain — lt 
a Of a poor urchin, with a dart, With more of pleasure, less of pain; | 
Aiming at some unguarded heart : And, when alone, in musing mood, 
And, when the quiver does succeed, Improve the day of solitude ; 
All cry —* ’Tis marvellous, indeed, Entwine the myrtle, tune the lyre, | 
That pleasure, pain, regret, and joy, Call Love to listen and admire. 
Should be dispensed by idle boy !” If then the string should wildly swell, 
While Venus, with attractive mien, And recollections fondly tell , 
Is sure to stand behind the scene, Of days that were exempt from pain, 
And meet, with smiles of approbation, Sing on; and I will bless the strain. , 
This little pest of every nation. M. : 
Now, really, Love is all a fable :— eee ] 
Attend, my dear; draw near the table. TO AN INDOLENT GENIUS. 
| Charl, Thou impious minstrel, cease thy . . : 
strain P : ~ "| T saw a little idle sprite 
1 : —— Late lurking in your cye 
And call not Love a source of pain, , ipa. 7. id 
: ; ca Aud much he seem’d to take delight 
A fabled tale, an idle jest: ies ; : 
SN : At leisure there to lie: 
It may be so to thy cold breast ; st I pitied the fate 
But not by any maiden-heart Whicle anneil-anadn aa inte ‘ 
Will Love’s be call’d an idle dart. a> <mnekaibi elf destroy 
Improve your fancy—take a chair— hick aemenniarnabiianatmaaine vy 
. ° t 9 < © ; “« 
Collect your senses—don’t despair ; ae Se i tng 
For, should you sing with more success, I'm r ang. Sng. 
e . sO ( « ( 
My praise, perhaps, the strain may bless, i eaamclliees abe lie ih ltl itd 
M. To lady’s ear and boyish youth, Ina beautiful eye, 
e Fables too oft appear lke truth. And well such a dwelling may please ; 
warl, rh) siInge—don’t vo on: ut Can yol : - 
Charl. No moralising ‘t go on; But yon be sure | 
> ’*Tis not a sermon, but a song, That your strength will endure 
° . ; eee ae . : _Prim - o 
: That I require. I think you'd better Such a life of unvaried ease 
Just try to write a rhyming letter ; Unvaried! Oh, you much mistake; 
; { And, as the scene is all in all, I do not love to roam, 
Suppose you try it at Vaushiall ; sut every charm that change can make 
And, when you've nothing else to do, I still enjoy at home ; 
4 My question may be kept in view. Why need I to range, 
M. No Muse so simple, but your praise | When an endless change 
Would e’er awake the sweetest lays ; [s passing before my sight? 
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On, why should I work, 
When here T can lurk 
In a fount of living light? 
Whate’er you may think 
OF this delicate drink, 
'T will euffice a young spirit to live , 
Then be gone, let me lie, 
For T never shall die 
While life has such pleasures to give. 


T saw it would be but in vain 

To urge the little fay , 

T saw LT nothing should obtain 

By aught that T could say, 

And was turning to go, 
Disheartened, when, lo! 

I saw on your lip little Love: 

‘ Tittle Love,” said I, 
* Do but look in that eye 

‘That is shining there just above , 
There lies a young sprite 
ly a fountain of light, 

T cannot persuade him to move ; 
Rut, though deat unto me, 
Perhaps he may be 

More willing to listen to Love.” 


“Ave, ave.” said Love, “whoe'erhe be, 
I've but to give the word, 

And, thrust me, you shall quickly see 
Him brisk as summer bird. 

Ol, Lsce the sweet rogue, 

(Ah, that idle young dog!) 
‘Lis Genius, and there he will he 

"Thus at ease night and day, 

If you give him his way, 
And no power can move him but T, 


He said; his little wings he shook, 
And spread them in the air, 
T vais’d my eyes in your's to look, 
For Genius, Love, was there; 
The two little fays 
Were dancing the hays, 
While Love thus merrily sung, 
Came, come, T insist, 
And you cannot resist 
Little Cupid's tuneful tongue.” 
ANGLICA, 


CHARADES. 


Un pronom feminin, lecteur, est ma pre- 
mice, 

Ma seconde te sert a passer la riviere ; 

On ne prise mon tout qu’en ftumee ou 
poussiere, 

De tout ce qu'on dit long, je montre 
Vopposé 

Si tu tiens mov premier; mon second, au 
contraire, 

Ne lest jamais assez méme dans la misere, 

Mon tout dans le commerce est trop sou- 
vent ruse, 











ENIGMAS, 
Grave, simple, ou plaisant, je puis offrir 
uu prix, 
Aux personnes que j'interesse ; 
Je montre en les yoilant les graces de 
lesprit, 
J'en prouve souvent la finesse, 
Je crains si peu de me montrer, 
Quoique jagisse avec mystere, 
Que si jaile don de te plaire, 
Chaque jour en ce hen tu peux me ren- 
contrer, 
Je fais la nourriture, 
Des plus vils animaun ; 
Un pied de moins, je change de nature, 
Sur da table des grands je vais apres le 
rot 
Me ranger par la figure, 
Partagez ma structure ; 
Sur moi jadis plus d'un heros, 
Dans Rome, a ce quien dit Thistoire, 
Apres mille dangers, aprés mille travaux, 
Piomena son renom, son danger, et sa 
wloire, 
A qui compte chez soi maint et maint 
ducaton, 
Je sais faire rouler carosse et Phaéton ; 
Deux pieds de plus en font laflaire, 
Otez en deux, hélas! riches, grands de la 
terre, 
Un jour sera que dans votre saison, 
Motssonne par la parque, 
Vous quitterez le Phaéton 
Pour prendre place dans ma barque, 





Helected Poetry, 
(Chiefly from the early English Pocts ;) 
WITH OCCASIONAL REMARKS, 

NO, VIET, 


Like orient pearls, at random strung, 
Sin Wo. Jones from Hariz 


FAITHFUL SHEPHERDESS, 
Tie fitth act of this wild pastoral opens 
with the dawn of morning, which is thus 
characteristically announced by — the 
priest of Pan:— 


Shepherds rise, and shake off sleep! 
see, the blushing morn doth peep 
Through the windows, while the sun 
Vo the mountain top is run, 

Gilding all the vales below 

With his rising flames, which grow 
Greater by his climbing still, 

Up, ve lazy grooms, and fill 

Bag and bottle for the field! 

Clasp your cloaks fast, lest they yield 
To the bitter north-east wind, 
Call the maidens up, and find 























































Who lay longest, that she may 
Go without a friend ail day ; 
Then reward your dogs, and pray 
Pan to keep you from decay ; 

So unfold, and then away! 


The scene then changes to Clorin’'s 
bower, where the Faithful Shepherdess is 
beheld attending the wounded Alexis, 
who, by her saintly counsel and physical 
skill, is become convalescent both in 
body and mind. To them enters the 
Satyr, bearing the bleeding Amoret ,; 
when the following fanciful dialogue 
takes place :— 

Enter Satyr, with Amoret, 
Amoret. 
Be'st thou the wildest creature of the 
wood 
That bear’st me thus away, drown'd in 
my blood, 

And dying ; know T cannot injur'd be, 
Lama maid; let that name fight for me. 
Salyr. 

Fairest virgin, do not fear 
Me that doth thy bosom bear, 
Not to hurt, but heal’d to be; 
Men are ruder tar than we. 
See, tair goddess, in the wood 
They have let out yet more blood; 
Some savage man hath struck her breast, 
So soft and white that no wild beast 
Durst her touch asleep or wake ; 
So sweet, that adder, newt, or snake, 
Would have lain, from arm to arm, 
On her bosom to be warn 
Nllanight, and, being hot, 
Gone away, and stung her not, 
Quickly clap herbs to her breast, 
A man, sure, ts a kind of beast. 
Clorim. 
With spotless hand ou spotless breast 
IT put these herbs, to give thee rest ; 
Which, tilit heal thee, thou wilt bide, 
It both be pure ; if not, off slide, 
Shepherdess, thou art not sound, 
Salyr. 
Who would have thought it— 
So fair a faces 
Clorin, 
Why that hath brought it, 
Amoret. 
For aught T know, or think these words 
my last, 
Yet Pan so help me as my thoughts are 
chaste, 
Clorin, 
Aud so may Pan bless this my cure, 
\s all my thoughts are just and pure, 
Some uncleanness nigh doth lark, 
That will not let my med'cines work, 
Satyr, search if thou canst find it, 
Satyr, 
Mere away methinks 1 wind it, 
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| Shepherd, come. 















































The satyr, in consequence, searches 
the neighbouring grove, or, in other 
words, “ beats the bushes,” and starts a 
shepherd and shepherdess; the first of 
whom is an innocent platonic lad, but | 
the nymph is no other than the wanton 
paramour of Alexis. They are subjected 
to the ordeal of the taper, so humour- 
ously applied in the mock fairy-scene in 
the “ Merry Wives of Windsor.” There 
is something pleasing in the passages, 
which exemplify the popular sentiments 
in regard to these country fireside tradi- 
tions ; and, as that which alludes to the 
power of chastity, in’ particular, evi- 
dently caught the mind of Milton, our 
fair readers may like to have the passage. 


Satyr brings on Cloe and Daphnia. 


By the fingers thus T wing thee ; i 

‘To my goddess thus I bring ye. : 
Clorin, 

Hold, satyr, hold, and take this glass ; 

Sprinkle over all the place, 

Purge the air from lustfal breath, 


‘To save this shepherdess from death, ‘ 

And stand you still, whilst { do dress a i 

Hier wound, for fear the pain increase. : 
Satyr. 


From this glass I throw a drop 

Of crystal water on the top 

Of ev'ry grass, on flow'rs a pair ; 

Send a fume, and keep the air 

Pure and wholesome, sweet and bless’d, 

"Till this virgin’s wound be dress’d. 
Clorin, 

Satyr, help to bring her in. 
Satyr, 

sy Pan, I think she hath no sin, 

She ts so light. See on these leaves 

Sleep, that mortal sense deceives, a 

Crown those eyes, and ease thy pain; 

May'st thou soon be well again! 
Clorin, 

Satyr, bring the shepherd near ; : 

‘Try him, if his mind be clear, 
Satyr. 


Duphnis. 
My thoughts are pure, 

Satyr. 
The better trial to endure. 

Clorin, 
In this flame his finger thrust, 
Which will burn him if he lust ; E 
But, if vot, away will turn, 
As loth unspotted flesh to burn.— 
See, it gives back, let him go. 
Karewel, mortal! keep thee so, 

Satyr. 
Stay, fair nymph; fly not so fast, 
We must try it you be chaste. 
Here’s a hand that quakes for fear; 
Sure she will not prove so clear, 
Kk 2 
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thus, 
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Clorin. 
Hold her finger to the flame: 
‘Lhat will yield her praise or shame. 
: Satyr. 
To her doom she dares not stand, 
But plucks away her tender hand ; 
And the taper darting sends 
His hot beams at her fingers’ ends. 
Oh, thou art foul within, and hast 
A mind, if nothing else, unchaste. 
Alexis. 
Is not thatCloe? "Tis my love, ‘tis she! 
Cloe, fair Cloe! 
Cloe. 
My Alexis! 
Alexis. 
He. 
Cloe. 
Let me embrace thee. 
Clorin, 
Take her hence, 
Lest her sight disturb his sense, 
Alexis. 
Take not her; take my life first! 
Clarin. 
See, his wound again is burst! 
Keep ler near, here in the wood, 
"Lill I've stopt these streams of blood. 
Soon again he ease shall find, 
ft T can but still his mind. 
This curtain thus [do display, 
To keep the piercing air away. 
(Curtain draws.) 


The scenes which follow are expostu- 
latory, between the priest of Pan, the 
platonic shepherd Thenot, and the in- 
nocent youth Daphnis, Their fault dra- 
matically is that they do not carry on 
the plot, but poetically they have many 
beauties. For instance, the priest en- 
quires after the other shepherds, when 
‘Thenot answers— 


I have not seen, 
Since yesternight we met upon this green 
‘Vo told our flocks up, any of that train ; 
Yet have T walk’d those woods round, 
and have lain 
All this same night under an aged tree; 
Yet neither wand'ring shepherd did Tsee, 
Or shepherdess, or drew into mine ear 
‘The sound of living thing, unless it were 
The myghtingale among the thick-leav’d 
spring, 
‘That sits alone in sorrow, and doth sing 
Whole nights away in mourning; or the 
owl, 
Or our great enemy, that still doth how! 
\cumst the moon's cold beams. 


‘This is very sweet, and reminds us of 


Various passages in our poets where the 
wiehtingale receives due honour, but par- 
Gculaily those of Milton m the “ Pen- 
reioso” and * Paradise Lost," —* Sweet 





bird, that shun’st the noise of folly,” and 

these lines— 

“Who fed on thoughts that voluntary 
mov'd 

Harmonious numbers, as the wakeful bird 

Sings darkling, and, in shadiest covert 
hid, 

Tunes her nocturnal note.” 


We are next favoured with one of 
those amorous chases so common in clas- 
sical record. Amaryllis, pursued by the 
sullen shepherd for his promised reward 
in sowing discord between Perigot and 
Amoret, rushes for protection into the 
presence of the priest of Pan. The dia- 
logue between the repentant nymph and 
the priest is very poetical :— 


Amaryllis. 
If there be 
Ever a neighbour brook, or hollow tree, 
Receive my body, close me up from lust 
That follows at my heels! be ever just, 
Thou god ot shepherds, Pan, for her dear 
sake 
That loves the river’s brinks, and still 
doth shake 
In cold remembrance of thy quick pur- 
suit 
Let me be made a reed, and, ever mute, 
Nod to the waters’ fall, whilst ev'ry blast 
Sings thro’ my slender leaves that I was 
chaste! 
Priest. 
This is anight of wonder! Amaryll, 
se comforted; the holy gods are still 
Revengers of these wrongs. 
Amaryllis, 
Thou blessed man, 
Honour’d upon these plains, and lov'd of 
Pan, 
Hear me, and save from endless infamy 
My yet unblasted flow’r, virginity! 
By all the garlands that have crown’d 
that head, 
By thy chaste office, and the marriage- 
bed 
That still is bless’d by thee; by all the 
rites 
Due to our god, and by those virgin lights 
That burn before his altar; let me not 
Fall from my former state, to gain the blot 
‘That never shall be purg’d! Lam not now 
That wanton Amaryllis! Here I vow 
Yo Heav'n, and thee, grave father, if I 


may 
‘Scape this unhappy night, to know the 
day 


A virgin, never after to endure 
The tongues, or company ofmenunpure! 
[ hear him come! save me! 

The sullen shepherd, following, is taken 
into custody, to be brought before the 
demi goddess Clorin, Then Perigeot eu- 








ters with his hand bloody, which he 
cannot cleanse in consequence of his sin 
against Amoret, of whose innocence he is 
now satisfied. In this dilemma, he also 
resolves to repair to Clorin, to confess 
his faults, and, as Amoret is dead, to 
live like her. The worst of this passage 
is, that it seems too poor an atonement 
for murder; and, in truth, the hot- 
headed swain shews so little regard to 
consequences, we might suppose there 
existed no justice of the peace in those 
parts, not even so base a one as Midas. 
Perigot departing full of his holy resolu- 
tion, the scene changes, and discovers 
Clorin sitting in her cabin, Amoret on 
the one side, Alexis and Chloe on the 
other, and the satyr standing by. The 
ensuing dialogue discovers that Alexis 


and Cloe are reduced to a due state of 


temperance, and that they have ex- 
changed their unholy fires for chaster 
incense. These retive, and the scene 
alters to the front of the bower, where 
Perigot enters, and petitions the holy 
shepherdess to cleanse his bloody hand, 
which she essays in vain; on which a 
very pleasing scene ensues.— 

Clorin. 
Satyr, bring him to the bower: 
We will try the sov’reign pow’r 
Of other water. 

Satyr. 

Mortal, sure 
’Tis the blood of maiden pure 
‘That stains thee so! 

(The satyr leadeth him to the bower, 
where he spieth Amoret, and, kneeling 
down, she knoweth him.) 

Perigot ° 
Whate’er thou be, 
Re’st thon her sprite, or some divinity, 
That in her shape thinks good to walk 
this grove, 
Pardon poor Perigot ! 
Amoret. 
I am thy love, 
Thy Amoret, for ever more thy love! 
Strike once more upon my naked breast, 
L'il prove 
As constant still, Oh, could’st thou love 
me yet, 
Hiow soon could I my former griefs for- 
get! 
Perigot. 
So over-great with joy that you live now 
fam, that no desire of knowing how 
Doth seize me. Hast thou still pow’r to 
forgive ? 
Amoret. 
Whilst thou hast pow’r to love, or I to live. 
‘More welcome now, than badst thou 
never gone 
Astray from me 
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Perigot, 
And when thou lov'st alone, 
And not I thee, death, or some ling'ring 
pain 
That’s worse, light on me! 
Clorin, 
Now your stain 
Perhaps will cleanse thee ; once again, 
See the blood, that erst did stay, 
With the water drops away. 
All the pow’rs again are pleas’d, 
And with this new knot are appeas’d. 
Join your hands, and rise together, 
Pan be bless’d that brought you hither! 


Nothing now remains but to prove the 
repentance of Amaryllis, who is led in 
by the priest of Pan, and submits to the 
fiery ordeal, and is declared once more 
pure and worthy of divine protection. 
The sullen shepherd, and all who resem- 
ble him, are banished ; and, after some 
council from Clorin and the priest, the 
piece thus concludes :— 

Now rise, and go; and, as ye pass away, 
Sing to the god of sheep that happy lay 
That honest Dorus taught ye; Dorus, lie 
‘That was the soul and god of melody, 


THE SONG. 
All ye woods, and trees, and bow'rs, 
All ye virtues and ye pow’rs 
That inhabit in the lakes, 
In the pleasant springs or brakes, 
Move your feet 
To our sound, 
Whilst we greet 
All this ground 
With his honour and his name 
That defends our flocks from blaine. 
He is great, and he is just, 
He is ever good, and must 
Thus be honour’d. Dattadillies, 
Roses, pinks, and loved lilies, 
Let us fling 
Whilst we sing, 
Ever holy, 
Ever holy, 
Ever honour’d, ever young! 
‘Thus great Pan is ever sung. 
Satyr to Clorin, in conclusion. 
Thou divinest, fairest, brightest, 
Thou most pow’rful maid, and whitest ; 
Thou most virtuous and most blessed, 
Eyes of stars, and golden tressed 
Like Apolio! tell me, sweetest, 
What new service now is meetest 
For the satyr? Shall T stray 
In the middle air, and stay 
The sailing rack, or nimbly take 
Hold by the moon, and gently make 
Suit to the pale queen of night 
For a beam to give thee light? 
Shall I dive into the sea, 
And bring thee coral, making way 
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Through the rising waves that fall 
In snowy fleeces? Dearest, shall 
I catch thee wanton fawns, or flies 
Whose woven wings the summer dyes 
Of many colouts? get thee truit, 
Or steal from heay'n oid Orpheus’ lute ¢ 
Ail these Pll venture for, and move, 
"To do hier service all these woods adore, 
( lo: in, 
No other service, satyr, but thy watch 
About these thickets, lest harmless people 
eateh 
Mischiet or sad mischanece, 
Satyr A 
Holy virgin, Twill dance 
Round abont these woods as quick 
As the breaking light, and prick 
Down the lawns, and down the vales, 
Faster than the windmill sails. 
So Ttake my leave, and pray 
All the comtorts of the day, 
Such as Phabus’ heat doth send 
On the earth, may still befriend 
"Thee and this arbour ! 





Clorin, 
And to thee, 
All thy master's love be tree! ¢ Eaxeunt.) | 


| 


Sy the Dorus that is here alluded to 
was mount Soemer, who had not been | 
long dead, and from whose Shepherd's 
Calendar ii) \pril SOME pra meres of if 
are iitevally tuken. ‘Phe coneludime dia 
logue between Cloriu and the satyr is 
eminently beautitul, and, indeed, in 
poetry tully emulates the conelusion of 
the attendant spiitin * Comuas,” which 
is so evidently borrowed trom the satyi 
of Pleteher, it seems holding a exndle to 
the sun to arene it, “Phe satyris sent 
by Pan,” says Seward, “to guide aneht | 
the wanderime she pherds and to protect 
virtue an distress. “Phe attendant Spurit 
has much the same othee. he is sent by 


Jupiter to protect the virtuous aeainst 
the enchautments of Comus.”  Tnoimita 
tion of the lines now referred to, the 
attendant spinitin © Comus” thus begins 
Acs speech of leave-taking 


* Tut now my task is smoothly done; 

T ean tiv, or Lean pun, 

Quickly to the yreeu earth's end, 

Where the bow'd welkin stow doth bend, 
And from thence ean soar as soon 

To the corners of the OO, 





The attendant spirit of Milton is a less 
Nconsistent personave than the satyvr, 
who is more eecentrie and wants the re 
flective and moral dignity Ot the Sp rit 
of Milton; bat this says nothing agaist 


the one giving rise to the other, a fact 











which appears to us quite evident. Not 
only so, the whole of this beautiful but, 
as a drama, defective—piece abounds 
with passages which shew its operation 
upon the fancy of the great author of 
* Poradise Lost.” This is not wonder- 
ful, for at undoubtedly coutains some 
very exquisite poetry, and all through it 
are scattered those scintillations of the 
divine fire whieh evince a preguant and 
fruitful imagination, ‘There ts occasion- 
ally a weak indignation evinced at the 
tracing of poetical associations, which is 
entirely misapphed, What more com- 
mon, when a tine production ts adinired: 
by, and strongly impressed on the mind of 
aman of genius, than that he should be 
ledinto a kindred effort; and what more 
silly than the charge of plagiarism in con- 
sequence. It is quite certain that Milton 
himself would have been perfectly easy 
on this score, and most likely, if asked 
the question, would have acknowledged 
instantly that his masque at Ludlow 
Castle was a spark struck out) from 
the  Paithtul Shepherdess.” ‘There must 
have been numbers aware of the fact, 
because they happened both to be 
performed before the highest, the no- 
blest, and the most tasteful, in the land, 

the first frequently before the court of 
Charles f. and the second in compliment 
to one of the leading nobleman of the 
day. Most likely Milton saw that a 
sonius ike his own could give a higher 


character to the poetical allegory sup- 
| plied by the fabled) Arcadia than if 
‘bad hitherto sustamed, and he thought 


veht, The great mistake of Dr. Join- 
son, in-eriticsing these fine shadownigs, 
consists im teying them by a standard 
to which they. were never imtended to 
conform. —thatotecrisimilitude, Whodocs 
not see that the whole pastoral tribe om 
poetry is merely symbolieal—that is to 
say, inthe hands of our higher and more 
eitted bards; minor poets of a later (lay, 
itis troe, have taken up the athamw more 
literally, andin consequence have made 
it both fatiening and ridiculous; but 
What is that to the Spensers, the Browns, 
the two or three Fletchers, and the 
Miltons, who preserved a second sense 


tor more refined understandings. 


So much for the “ Fauhtal Shep- 
herdess,” a production that will amply 
repay our fair gatherers of the rosebuds 
of poetry; itis thickly strewn with then, 
and we have seleeted a few tor a bou- 
quet, in hopes that the borrowed tra- 
wrance Will entice them to the onginal 
garden, 








REVIEW OF 


NEW MUSIC. 


Phe celebrated and fashionable Dance, 
La Barreuse, with the various Pi- 
gures correctly explained, as danced 
at Paris and at the Author's Assem- 
bles; illustrated by Diagrams, showing 
the various Movements of which it is 
composed. Arranged tor the Piano- 
forte or Violin, by Thomas Wilson, 
dancing-master, from the King’s ‘The: 
atre.—Bnutton and Co. os. 

M R. WILSON observes, that “the 

great celebrity this danee has 
acquired renders it necessary that 
every teacher of fashionable dancing 
should: become properly aequatited 
with it. It has, however, suffered 
many alterations, temling to pervert 
the true nature of its composition. 

T ° ° 
0 obviate as much as possible any 

further innovations, is the author's 

Object in laying down the correct 

method of its performance, by giving 

the proper music, pointing out where 
the steps and beating should be in- 
troduced, the quantity of music re- 
quired for each, and shewing by 
diagrams the form of the dance, and 
the manner of performing it.” Not 
withstanding the clear and copious 
manner of explaming the figures 
through eleven pages of this treatise, 





we were still at a loss for steps, | 


when fortunately we discovered ina 
note at the bottom of pace 4, that 
“a knowledge of the steps ts to be 
acquired of the author!’ Phus, 
then, we have bought a daucing-vook 
which will not teach us to dance. 
Still, however, we may play it as a 
lesson, or we may play it to those 
perhaps who can dance it; and, after 
all, since we have bought and paid 
for it, as Dr. Primrose says, ‘ green 
spectacles, with copper rins and 
shagreen cases, are better than no- 
thing.” (Vicar of Wakefield) 

The melody of “ La Battense” ts, 
we believe, correct; but we would 
udvise Mr. Wilson to get some mu- 
sical friend to correct his basses. 





Tue WANDERING STRANGER, or Cutty 
oF Misrortuny, a pathetic Ballad; 
sung by Miss ‘Tunstall, at the London 
Concerts; written by G. EE. Giffard, 
composed by T. Munro, ~ Munro, 
Is. od, 


This composer has already ae- 
quired much celebrity by his pathetic 
ballads, A deliehtfal sunplicity per- 
vades the present effort, which is 
not atall mferor to the former Ones, 
and will warrant us in recommend 
Wg it to ladies who delight tm pathos. 
‘The tollowing are the words: 


A stranger forlorn, T range to and fro; 
‘The carth, sweet lady, 's my pillow, 
My sorrows are great, and wildly they 

flow ; 
My heart is a trembling billow. 
Unheeded LT roam, no friend can T tind ; 
Ah! where does humanity le? 
pity a being so lost to mankind! 
The child of misfortune am ff. 
Then tum thee, sweet lady, O pity the 
ranger, 
For hard is the fate of the wandering 
Flranger, 


) 


Oh! cold is my bosom, and weary am T; 
My tears unobserv'd sadly flow; 

Tho’ pensive Twhisperto all who pass by, 
They heed not my tale por my woe. 
Beneath the rude blast P sink to repose, 

No heari to lament where DPlie; 
\ stranger to comfort, my ev'ning nust 
CHOSE 
The child of misfortune Pi die, 
Vhen turn thee, sweet lady, O pity the 
ranver ; 
Por hard is the fate of the wandering 
lranrer, 
<< 


‘The Hussar and “TyronLean, two fa. 
vourite Airs, with Variations for the 
Piano-forte, and an Accompaniment 
for the Flute (ad libitum); composed, 
and dedicated to Dr. Gibbings, of 
Cork, by ‘T. Latour, Pianiste to the 
Prince Regent, —Chappell and Co, 4s. 
By a sinvalar coimcidence, these 

wo airs will adinit of the same 

eround- bass, by which means they 
are displayed together; the piano- 
forte taking the Tiussar air, and the 
flute the EPyrolean, and vice versa, 


This is a new idea, and we are in- 
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debted to Mr. Latour for the 
thought. This simple foundation 
seems to admit of a wonderful scope ; 
we are regaled with an extensive 
variety of pathetic and brilliant pas- 
sages, both in major and minor 
keys; and a spirited waltz, still pre- 
serving the same harmony, concludes 
the whole. 
i 
“QO Wuistir, ann [LE COME T0 THER, 
my Lav;” sung by Mr. Gibbon, late 
of Diury-lane Theatre ; the Melody by 
him; and arranged by John Parry.— 

Bland and Weller. 1s. 6d, 

We are happy to see this charming 
ballad of Burns brought forward. 
The archness of the words is well 
supported by the music, and, if it 
be the first attempt of Mr. Gibbon, 
it is no bad specimen of what may 
be expected from him in’ future, 


The accompaniment is light, as it 


should be, so as not to destroy the 
sunplicity of the air, 
i 
Miss DENNETTS’ FAVOURITE WALTZ, as 
danced at Covent-Garden Theatre, ar- 
ranged as a Rondo for the Piano-forte ; 
inscribed to Miss Nolan, by John 
Parry.—Bland and Weller. 1s. 6d. 
This waltz, by the judicious man- 
ner it is arranged, forms one of the 
best piano-forte exercises we have 
met withalong time, and we strongly 
recommend it to seminaries of youth- 
ful practitioners. 
—— 
Mozart's favourite Air, “Fin cn’ Aan 
pAL Vino,” with an Introduction and 








Music. 





posed, and dedicated to Miss Lieben- | 


rood, by J. B. Cramer.—Clementi and | 


Chappell, 4s. 


It is creditable to the discernment 
of our modern musicians, that this 
air is not likely to be dormant; more 
than one attempt has been made to 
revive it. A few months ago we 
noticed a very elaborate effort in the 
form of Variations, by a young can- 
didate for musical celebrity, We 
3 





have now the pleasing task of record- 
ing an elegant effusion of delightful 
melody, emanating from the same 
interesting subject. ‘The introduc- 
tion differs from Mr, Cramer’s usual 
beginnings s, being spiritoso. The 
variations arise naturally from the 
theme, and follow each other in easy 
flowing succession, changing occa- 
stonally the time and the key, till 
the whole is wound up by a rapid 
prestlissino, We are highly gratified 
with this performance, uor do we 
think that a more able illustrator of 
Mozart could have been found. 


—__ - 


“THis Liny REMINDS ME OF ONE 60 
UNKIND,” a Ballad, sung by Miss 
Matthews, ot Covent-Garden Theatre. 
Written by Mr. G, E. Githard; com- 
posed by J. Munro.—Muuro. 1s. 6d. 
We are glad to find so rapid an 

improvement in this young com- 

posers The song now betore us, in 
point of interesting melody and the 
easy flow of the parts, is nearly 
equal to the best composers of the 
present day, 

pe 

A FavourtTeE Movement, selected 
from Steibelt’s Ballet, ** LE Rerour 
vE ZEPHYR,” arranged as a Duet for 
two Performers on the Piano-forte; 
dedicated to the Misses Burts, by D. 
Brugnier.—Bland and W eller. 3s. 6d. 
The introduction is new, at least 

we do not recollect having seen it 

before. The movement from the 
ballet is well chosen, being the most 
lively in the piece; and, if Mr. Bru- 


Variations for the Piano-forte: com. | SUleris satisfied with praise at second 


hand, he is amply entitled to it for 
his judicious arrangement. 


——_— 


Camurri, a Medley Divertimento, com- 
posed of popular Welsh Melodies, ar- 
ranged in a familiar style for the use 
of Young Practitioners on the Piano- 
forte, by J. Munro.—Munro, 9s. 


In former Magazines we have no- 
ticed the ‘ Albian, Caledonian, and 
Hibernian, Melodies,” by the same 
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compiler. The selection seems to 
have been made chiefly from Jones's 
Welsh Airs; but, being there adapted 
exclusively to the harp, they are in 
this Collection better suited to the 
piano-forte, and other instruments, 
such as the flute, violin, &c. As 
nothing novel could be expected 
in such a performance, the author 
can only claim the credit of clothing 
old subjects in new and more appro- 
priate dresses, 
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THe BAVARIAN Aur, with Variations for 
the Piano-forte or Harp, with an (ad 
lib.) Accompaniment for the Flute or 
Violin ; inscribed to Miss Waddell, by 
John Parry.—Bland and Weller. ¢s.cd. 


This air appears to ( a fruitful 
subject for compilers. e have it 
set by Mazzinghi and tenae in va- 
T he present, if not the 
best, is certainly the easiest; and 
perhaps is more likely to produce a 
rapid sale than more erudite per- 
formances, 
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THE DRAMA. 
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We do not intend to dwell upon | 


the issue of the disagreement 
between Covent-Garden Theatre and 
its restored tragedian, Booru, be- 
cause the daily papers have suth- 
ciently dwelt upon the particulars of 
a broil which, in more auspicious 
times, might have realised an emu- 
lation of the O. P. vivacity. We 
shall therefore content ourselves with 
observing, that each of the houses 
now possesses an actor of first-rate 
pretension; and we are heartily glad 
of it, for it sometimes happens, when 
there is only one, that a kind of in- 
difference ensues, 
conduct is to be put up with, which 
(in stage language) is called walking 
through a part; an exhibition of ca- 
price that is very disagreeable. The 
reputation of Mr. Booth seems, upon 
the whole, to rise; the only pause is 
upon his supposed imitation of Mr. 
KEAN, which the amateurs at pre- 
sent are at a loss to determine upon, 
—that is to say, whether he is to be 
regarded as a mere shadow of a 
greatactor, or the respectable adopter 
of a theory which gives every thing 
to quick and vivid conception, and 
nothing to study—at least, in the 
strictest sense of the term. As far 
as we can understand, the best cri- 
tics are disposed to think that Mr. 
Booth will turn out a genius—in 
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and a mode of 





other words, a spontaneous actor. 
If so, the rivalry between him avd 
the hero of the other house will be 
highly interesting. A contest be- 
tween a KEMBLE and a KEAN, 
supposing them both m their prime, 
would merely divide the two schools 
of acting; but, in the instance al- 
luded to, the reigning school itself 
would be divided. Of two votaries 
of impulse, which receives the larg- 
est and most regular share of inspi- 
ration would then be the question ; 
and the comparison cannot fail to be 
both pleasant and interesting. 

To get done with Covent-Garden, 
we may observe that Mr. Boorit 
las continued his course of compe- 
tition in the character of Sir Giles 
Overreach, in which he has received 
very decided applause. He has also 
appeared as Posthumous, in “ Cym- 
belive,” a part which, we believe, 
Mr. Kean has not performed in Lon- 
don, and, consequently, one where 
Imitation cannot be so readily im- 
puted wrongfully, or detected if 
it exist. All that we hear against 
Mr. Booth in Posthumous is con- 
fined te a few peculiarities, which 
appear the result rather of too much 
animation than any deficiency in 
judgment; so that, upon the whole, 
he appears exceedingly likely to 


1 stand his eround. 
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A new musical after-piece has 
been brought out at this house, un- 
der the title of the “Tleir of Viront.” 
The music is very pleasing ; but the 
less that is said of it in other re- 
spects, the better. 

The great novelty at Drury-Lane, 
we need hardly ‘add, has been 
“ Manuel,” for the literary merits 
and plot of which we refer to our 
Review. What we anticipated when 
we wrote that article, we found true 


when we went to see the subject of 


it, which has the misfortune in re- 
presentation to be exceedingly mo- 
notonous and heavy. The character 





f Wannel is not interesting, because | 


it is one of pure weakness, rendered 
pitiable indeed by age and helpless- 
ness, but not affecting. The audi- 
ence know De Zilos to bea mur- 
derer, or they would think his 
accuser both undignified and absurd ; 
and no engrossing sympathy can be 
excited by a selfish old man, who 


left his kinsman to endure the misery 


pe | 
of abject) poverty, and who only 


suspects him of murder from con- 
sciousness of ill-treatment. Mr. 
KEAN seemed to think with us; for 
we never saw him so unimpressive 
before, ‘To say the trath, the lan- 
guage of mere grief through five 
aets must be very fatiguing to an 

ator, especially when une hecked by 
any variety of emotion to relieve its 
monotony. Phe pathos in the cha- 
racter of Manuel 1s pure ly physical: 





an old man, as infirm in mind as in| 


body, is suddenly deprived of his 
only son, and displays extravagant 
grict and inconsistency. "Phe exces- 
sive nMprobability of the incident, 
too, tales away even from this source 
of interest; for it is tmposstble for 
a moment to conceive a human tri. 
bunal, even during the fantastic are 
of chivalry, acting so absurdly as to 
permit an aged and distracted father 
to rave in its presence, without the 
least shadow of reason or coherency, 
The greatest merit ip the actor cannot 


eflectually overcome a strong sufs 
rounding air of impossibility ; and 
such is unfortunately the case with 
“Manuel” from beginning to end, 
No murderer would have acted like 
De Zelos; wo father like Manuel; 
and, for the honour of the bench let 
us hope, no magistrate like Mendi- 
zabel. Indeed, the character of the 
latter is erossly disgusting ; nor did 
we, on represe ntalion, perceive a 
single trait of nature in any one of 
the dramatis persona except Torrts- 
mond, the son of the murderer, who 
occasionally is made to act and feel 
like a human being. The females 
are very maudlin, and only bearable 
as now and then delivering a few 
poetical lines, though altogether out 
of character. This utter want of 
probability is the leading defect of 
“ Manuel;” the spectators listen 
without entering for asingle moment 
into the delusion of the scene. 

If we are to judge by Manuel, 
the broken energies of old age are 
not exactly adapted for the powers 
of KEAN. The necessary assump- 
tion of feebleness and infirmity re- 
presses his fire, because the enacting 
of physical weakness must necessa- 
rily degenerate into a species of 
mimicry. Whether Mr. Kean felt 
this or not, we cannot say; but, the 
night that we saw this play, nothing 
but the bills informed us we were 
attending to the first actor of the 
day. We have heard that on pre 
ceding nights he had displayed 
greater earnestness; but we allow 
for human nature: be possibly felt 
that nothing would Keep this tra- 
gedy alive vs an acting piece, and 
yie ded to the ennui which it was 
clear the audience would feel let his 
exertions be what they would. It 
may be said that an actor should not 
allow himself to be actuated by such 
a conviction; very true, but we fear 
he will not always be able to help it. 


RAE performed the murderer, De 
| Zelos, in the genuine hardened style 
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in which rufhians of his class are usu- 
ally represented. It is useless to 
say he gave us few fine touches, for 
there are few in the character. The 
assassin evinces no small share of 
fear, but there is but a single ex- 
pression in the whole play which 
betrays remorse —“ Oh, whi: ita heart 
is mine!” This want of internal 
conflict gives an actor of discrimina- 
tion no scope. WALLACK, as Tor- 


j 
| 





rismond, the most natural individual | 


in the piece, was very impressive, 
and seemed alone to excite the sym- 
pathy of the audience. Victoria was 
performed very respectably by Miss 
SOMERVILLE; andif Mrs. KNIGHT 
made less impression in Ximena, this 
at least may be said in her defence, 
that no actress upon earth eould 
have made much, 

A littleafter-piece, intitled “ Fright- 
ened to Death,” has had a slight run 
at) Drury-Lave. The thonght is 
good, the execution poor and slo- 
venly, and we exceedingly lamented 
that so happy an outline had not 
been filled up with more eflect.- 
Hlaruey, Jack Phantom, bie ‘a 
drunken squabble, is beaten by the 
watch, and brought senseless to the 





house of his mistress (Mrs. ORGER), | 


who, in order to cure him of his 
frolics, determines to dress him up 
in an old wrapping-gown like a 
shrowd, and persuade him that he 
is dead when he awakes. He at 
first does not recollect where he is; 
the first thing he sees is a letter from 


his friend to his mistress, giving an | 
| 


account of his sad catastrophe, and 
speaking of the manner in which 
order is to be taken for his burial, 
Soon after his mistress and her maid 
come in, in mourning, lament over 
his loss, and, as had been agreed 


before band, take no notice of 


Phantom, who in vain presents him- 
selt before them, and is thus made 
to personate his own ghost. The 
servant, Wumps (Mr. KNIGHT), 
who is in the secret, also comes in, 
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and staggers Phantom’s belief in his 
own identity still more by neither 
seeing nor hearing him, The same 
inachinery is played off upon him in 
a different mode, by MUNDEN’s 
coming inand taking him for a ghost, 
having been taught to believe that 
he was really dead. A very laugh- 
able dialogue and duet here takes 
place between the ghost and the 
alarmed old ge ‘atleman: the latter, 
who is proud of his ancestry, inquir- 
ing of the supposed spectre, with 
great curiosity, about his defunct 
forefathers. He is also desirous to 
cultivate an acquaintance with the 
living apparition, in the hope of 
having partic ulars of the other world, 

All this, it will be seen, is the proper 

material of farce; but the worst of 
it is, that the dialogue is a perpetual 
disappointment, and it is rather the 
pantomime of the performance, than 
its speeches, which provokes the de- 

sired laughter. We can conceive a 
most spirited satire on this plan, 
supposing Phantom awit; but, alas! 


the author has made him a phantom 


in every sense. Mrs. BLAND Sigs 
a pleasing song, and there is a tole- 
rable trio. HIArwey’s first song 1s 
very silly. 

Our remaining remarks upon this 
Theatre is of a more melancholy 
complexion, The great body of 
proprietors, it seems, weary of the 
deficiencies created by the dist resses 
of the times, have called a meeting 
to consider of the propriety of sell- 
ing or letting it. A long conversa- 
tion took place on a string of reso- 
lutions read by Mr. ROBINS, on the 
propriety of letting the theatre on 
lease, instead of its being conducted 
iby a committee. “To the measure 
'of letting the theatre there was a 
| general, mdeed an unanimous, as- 
| sent, though not trom an idea that 
| its concerts had been mismanaged, 
‘or that a better plan of entertain- 
| 
} 


ment tv ibe public, and of attention 
to the genuine interests of the drama, 
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could be thereby secured; but that 
anend might be put to those inces- 
sant discussions which tended most 
sensibly to injure the theatre, and 
also to those insidious personalities 
which would ultimately make it im- 
possible for the proprietors to find a 
committee of honourable men to 
devote their time and character to 
the conduct of the concern. Instead 
of the resolutions read by Mr. Ro- 
BINS, several proposed by Mr. 
Pascoe GRENFELL, Lord Hot- 
LAND, and Mr. DENT, were adopt- 


ed, which were nearly to the same | 


purpose, but somewhat more deli- 
berative. By these proceedings it is 
determined that, if an adequate offer 
shall be made, with competent secu- 
rity for its fulfilment, the theatre 
may be let, after the present season, 
fora number of years. In the course 
of the proceeding, the Hon. Mr, 
LAMB and Mr. PETER Moore, in 
the strongest and most pointed terms, 
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called on the anonymous author of | 
for it appears that fourteen years 


the letters in the morning papers, if 


present (as they suspected he was, 
since he called himself a proprietor), 
to come forward, avow himself, and 
verify, if he could, the charges he 
had made. ‘The most severe and 
contemptuous epithets were applied 
to him, whoever he might be, for 
thus skulking in secret to stab the 
members of the sub-committee, and 
who was too base and cowardly to 
avow in that assembly what he had 
written and publisied. 
presumed to answer the challenge ; 
and an unanimous approbation of 
the conduct of the committee and 
sub-committee was passed, 

The great fault of the two na- 


No person 


tional theatres of England, in our 


estimation, is their magnitude and 
scale of expence. We prefer reason: 
able splendour, reasonable capaci- 
ousness, and moderate establishments, 
to vast unwieldy concerns which are 
eternally in the rickets. How much 
better for all parties, if three or four 


this stage. 





theatres of medium dimensions had 
been allowed to contend for public 
favour. The plea for monopoly is 
uniformly false and hollow ; their 
want of prosperity adds another 
brace of attributes—greediness and 
folly. 

We had forgot to observe that, 
when Miss O’NEIL recovers from 
her indisposition, a new tragedy is 
coming out by Mr. SHIELL, author 


of “ Adelgitha,” called the “ Apos- 


tate Moor,” 


THE OPERA, 

Kino’s THEATRE.—Of the al- 
most numberless operas composed 
by PAIstELLo, ‘ La Molinara,” 
which has been brought out at this 
theatre, is the most pleasing and po- 
pular. It contains se many pieces 
that are familiar to every admirer of 
music, and which are so truly beau- 
tiful, that we rather wonder at its 
having been allowed to remain so 
long unperformed as an entire work ; 


have elapsed since it was heard upon 
If we enumerate a few 


of the airs, &c. which are in this 





opera, it will be allowed that our 
surprise is not altogether ground- 
less: for instance —‘* La Rachelina,” 
or Whither my Love, as introduced 


i « ‘ ’ 
into the © Haunted 'Tower,” by 


STORACE; * Per Marito,” a lovely 
duet; the quintett, “ Jd villain che 


coltiva il giardino ;” ‘ Nel cor pie 


non mi sento, or, Hope told a flattr- 


ing tale,” as adapted to words writ- 
ten on purpose by PETER PINDAR; 
to which we may add the duet, ‘ /d 





(mio Garzone,” also the quartett, 


* Dite n Grazia,” &e. &e. All 
these are so well known to the ama- 
teurs in a detached state, that much 
pleasure was afforded by the per- 
formance of them again m dramatic 
union, particularly when supported 
by the brilliant combination of ta- 
lent to which this opera is allotted 
upon its present revival, Of the 
a 
































execution of the different parts we 
cannot speak too highly: Madame 
Fopor, as La Melinara, or the 
Maid of the Mill, acted the charac- 
ter with a charming naiveté, and 
sung the airs deliciously. In the 
first, “ La Rachelina,”’ she was en- 
cored. AMBROGETTI, who = ap- 
peared as Don Rospolone, is an ad- 
mirable performer; he drew repeated 
plaudits by his exquisite humour, and 
was not less successful in his singing, 
which is of a very superior descrip- 
tion; a merit not very common in a 
buffo actor. NALDI, asthe Notary, 
was, as usual, excellent; his dine’ 

with Ambrogetti in the first act, 
though long, was encored from all 
parts of the house, and is entitled to 
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all the applause which it received. 
This, we understand, does not be- 


long to the original opera, but is the 
production of RossiNt, a new Ita- 
lian composer, whose fame is begin- 
ning to spread widely in musical 
circles. ‘The part ot Don Colloandro 
was well sustamed by Signor Bre 
GREZ, who sang his airs with much 
taste and judgment, and acted the 
character with great vivacity, parti- 
cularly the scene where he is dis- 
guised as a gardener. Miss Mort 
also deserves no less praise for her 
performance of Donna Lugenia: 
this young lady is going on im the 
right line, and is becoming a singer 
of a high class. 
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The Elegant Girl; or, Virtuous Prin- 
ciples the true Source of elegant Man- 
ners; illustrated by twelve coloured 
engravings ; and the Mother, a Poem. 

Self Deception: in a series of Letters. 
By Emma Parker. 2 vol, 12s. 

Pavilion, or a Month at Brighton. By 
Humphrey Hedgehog, esq. 3 vol. 18s. 

Fortitude and Frailty. By Fanny Hol- 
croft. 4 vol. 

The Absent Man; a Narrative. 4s. 

St. Clair of the Isles; or, the Outlaws 
of Barra. Newedition. 4 vols, 11. 

The Sons of St. David, a Cambro- 
British historical Tale of the fourteenth 
Century. By Griffiths-ap-Griffiths, esq. 
S vol. 12mo. 15s, 

POETRY. 

Select Pieces of Early Popular Poetry, 
republished principally from early printed 
Copies in the Black Letter. Edited by 
E. V. Utterson, esq. ¥ vol. 11, 14s, 

Edimeston’s Poems, 12mo. 4s. 

Hyimns, adapted to the Circumstances 
of Public Worship and Private Devotion. 
By John Fawcett, D.D. 

Harold the Dauntless: a Poem, in six 


Cantos. By the Author of the Bridal of 


Triermain; to which work it forms a se- 
cond volume. Fovolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Poems, By John Keatts. 
House of Mourning: a Poem; with 
some smaller Poems, By J. Scott. 5s. éd. 
Fssays, in Rhyme, ou Morals and Man- 
ners. By Jane Taylor. 65. 
Poetical Works of the late Thomas 
Littl. Newed, 7s. 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

National Expenditure no Cause of 
National Calamity. 1s. 6d. 

Observations on the Effect of the Ma- 
nufacturing System. 1s. 

POLITICS. 

The Englishman’s Manual; or, a Dia. 
logue between a Tory and a Reformer. 
By Walter Fawkes, esq. 2s. 6d. 

A Relation of the Treatment experi- 
enced by Napoleon in the Island of St, 
Helena. By M. Santini. 2s. 6d. 

Manuscrit venu de St, Helene, d’une 
Maniére Inconnue. 7s. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

Christian Essays. By the late Rev. S. 
Charles Wilks, A.M. of St. Edmund’s 
Hall, Oxford, and curate of St. Martin's, 
Exeter. 14s. 

A Synopsis of Signs of the Times, Past, 
Present, and Future; humbly attempted 
to be traced from the Chronological Pro- 
phecies in the original Scriptures. By 
the Rev. Wm. Hales, D.D. rector of 
Killesandra, Ireland. 

Discourses on the Apostles’ Creed , 
intended principally from the instruction 
of the Young. By the Rev. Robert Ste- 
vens. 8vo. 7s. 

Scripture Genealogy from Adam to 
Christ. Royal 4to. 21. 12s. 4d. 

A Series of Discourses on the Christian 
Revelation, viewed in connexion with 
the Modern Astronomy. By Thomas 
Chalmers, D.D.  8vo. 8s. 

TRAVELS. 

A Description of the People of India; 
with particular Reference to their Sepa- 
ration into Casts; the Influence of their 
Civil Policy and Domestic Superinten- 
dence; their Idolatry and Religious Ce- 
remonies, &c. By the Abbé J, Dubois, 
missionary in the Mysore. 
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Letrer, by order of the Emperor Na- 
POLEON, addressed hy GENERAL COUNT 
Monruoron, to Sik tlupsun Lowe, 
British Governor of the Island of St. 
Helana, 

G ENERAL,—Thave received the treaty 

of the 2d of Angust, 1515, concluded 
between his Britannic Majesty, the Em- 
peror of Anstria, the Emperor of Russia, 
and the King of Prussia, which accom. 
panied your letter of the 23d of July. 
‘The Emperor Napoleon protests against 
the contents of that treaty; he is not the 
prisoner of England, After having placed 








his abdication in the hands of the repre. 
sentatives of the nation, for the advantage 
of the constitution adopted by the French 
people, aud in favour of his son, he re. 
paired voluntarily and freely to England, 
with the view of living there, as a private 


| individual, under the protection of the 


British laws. The violation of every law 
cannot constitute a right. The person 
of the Emperor Napoleon is actually in 
the power of England; but he neither 
has been, nor is, in the power of Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia, either in fact or of 
right, even according to the Jaws and 





















Customs of England, which never in- | 


eluded, in the exchange of prisoners, 
Russians, Prussians, Austrians, Spaniards, 
or Portuguese, though united to those 
powers by treaties of alliance, and mak- 
wg War conjointly with them. 

The convention of the 2d of August, 
concluded fifteen days after the Emperor 
was in England, cannot have of right any 
effect. It exhibits only a spectacle of 
the coalition of the four greatest powers 
of Europe for the oppression of a single 
man !-—a coalition which the opinion of 
every nation, and all the principles of 
sound morality, equally disavow. 

The Emperors of Austria and Russia, 
and the King of Prussia, having, neither 
in fact or in right, any claim over the 
person of the Emperor Napoleon, could 
decide nothing respecting him. 

Had the Emperor Napoleon been in 


the power of the Emperor of Austria, | 


that Prince would have recollected the 
relations which rehvion and nature have 
formed between « father and a son—re- 
lations which are never violated with 
impunity. 

He would have recollected that Napo- 
leon had four times restored to him his 
throne: viz. at Leoben, in 1797—at 
Luneville, in 1804, when his armies were 
under the walls of Vienna—at Presburgh, 
in 1806~—and at Vienna in 1809, when 
his armies had possession of the capital 
and three-fourths of the monarchy! ‘That 
prince would have recollected the pro- 
testations he made to Napoleon at the 
bivouac in Moravia in 1806, and at the 
interview in Dresden in 1812. 

Had the person of the Emperor Napo- 
leon been in the power of the Emperor 


Alexander, he would bave recollected the | 





ties of friendship contracted at Tilsit, at ' 


Erfurth, and during twelve years of daily 
correspondence, 

He would have recollected the conduct 
of the Emperor Napoleon the day after 
the battle of Austerlitz, when, though he 
could have made him, with the wreck of 
his army, prisoner, contented himself 
With taking his parole, and allowed him 
to operate his retreat. He would have 
recollected the dangers to which the 


Emperor Napoleon personally exposed | 
himself, in order to extinguish the fire at | 


Moscow, and to preserve that capital for 
him: assuredly, that prince would neyer 
have violated the duties of friendship 
and gratitude towards a friend in mis- 
fortune. 

Had the person of the Emperor Napo- 
Jeon been in the power of the King of 
Prussia, that sovereign could not have 
forgotten that it depended on the Em- 
peror, after the battle of Friedland, to 
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place another prince on the throne of 
Berlin. He would not have forgotten, 
in the presence of a disarmed enemy, 
the protestations of attachment and the 
sentiments of gratitude which he testified 
to him in 1812 at the interviews in Dres- 
den. 

It accordingly appears, from Articles 
II. and V. of the Treaty of the 2d of An. 
gust, that these princes, being incapable 
of exercising any influence over the dis- 
posal of the Emperor, who was not in 
their power, accede to what may be done 
thereon by his Britannic Majesty, who 
takes upon himself the charge of fulfilling 
every obligation. These princes have 
reproached the Emperor Napoleon with 
having preferred the protection of the 
English laws to theirs. The false ideas 
which the Emperor Napoleon had formed 
of the liberality of the laws of England, 
and of the influence of the opinion of a 
great, generous, and free, people over 
their government, decided him to preter 
the protection of these laws to that of a 
father-in-law or an old friend, 

‘The Emperor Napoleon had*it in hie 
power to secure, by a diplomatic treaty, 
whatever was personal to himself, by 
putting himself either at the head of the 
army of the Loire, or at the head of the 
army of the Gironde, commanded by 
General Clausel; but wishing, hence- 
forth, for nothing but retirement and the 
protection of the laws of a free state, 
either English or American, all stipula- 
tions appeared to him unnecessary. He 
conceived that the English people were 
more bound by a conduct which was, on 
his part, frank, noble, and full of conti- 
dence, than they would have been by the 
most solemn treaties. He has been de- 
ceived; but this error will fer ever cause 
true Britons to blush, and will, in’ the 
present as well as the future generations, 
be a proof of the bad faith of the English 
administration. a 

Austrian and Prussian commissioners 
are arrived at St. Helena. If the object 
of their mission be the fulfilmeat of a 
part of the duties which the Emperors of 
Austria and Russia have contracted by 
the Treaty of the 2d of August, and to 
take care that the English agents, in a 
small colony, in the midst of the ocean, 
do not fail in the respect due to 3 prince 
connected with these sovereigns by the 
bonds of relationship and so many other 
ties, proofs of the character which belong 
to these two monarclis will be recognised 
in this proceeding: but you, sir, have 
declared that these commissioners ‘ave 
neither the right nor the power of ,iving 
any opinion on what may be pw sng on 
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The English ministers have caused the 
Emperor Napoleon to be transported to 
St. Helena, at the distance of 2000 leagues 
from Europe. ‘This rock, situated within 
the tropics, and 500 leagues from any 
continent, is subject to the devouring 
heats of these latitudes. It is covered 
with clouds and fogs during three-fourths 
of the year, and is at once the most arid 
and the most humid country in_ the 
world, Such a clinmate is most inimical 
to the health of the Emperor; and hatred 
must have dictated the choice of this re- 
sidence, as well as the instructions given 
by the English ministry to the officers 
commanding in the island. 

‘They have even been ordered to eall 
the Emperor Napoleon General, as if it 


were wished to oblige hin to consider 


himself as peverhaving reigned in France. 

The reason which determined him not 
to assume an incognito name, as he might 
have resolved to do on leaving France, 
were these :— First magistrate for life of 
the republic, wader the title of the First 
Consul, he concluded the Picliminaries 
of London and the Treaty of Amiens 
with the King of Great Britam; and re- 
ceived, as ambassadors, Lord Cornwallis, 
Mr. Merry, and Lord Whitworth, who 
resided in that quality at his court. 

He accredited to the King of England, 
Count Otto and General Andreossi, who 


resided as ambassadors at the court of 


Windsor, When, atter an exchange of 
letters between the ministers for foreign 
atlairs and the two monarchies, Lord 
Lauderdale came to Paris invested with 
full powers from the King of England ; 
he treated with the plenipotentiaries pos- 
sessing full powers from the Imperor 
Napoleon, and remained tor several 
months at the cout of the ‘Tuilleries: 
when Lord Castlereagh afterwards sign- 
ed, at Chatillon, the ultumatum, which the 
allied powers presented to the plenipo- 
tentiaries of the Emperor Napoleon, he 
recognised by that the fourth dynasty. 
This ulgimatum was more advantageous 
than the Treaty of Paris, but, in exact. 
ing that France should renounce Belgium 
and the lef? bank of the Khine, it exacted 
what was contrary to the propositions of 
Trankfort, and the proclamations of the 
allied powers ; what was contrary to the 
evath by which, at bts coronation, the 
Emperor swore to maintain the integrity 
of the empire. The Emperer, besides, 
thought that these natural limits were 
necessary, both for the security of France 
and to presery e the equilibrium of En- 
rope, he thought that the French natiog, 
i the situatian in which it was, ought 
rather to ran the hazard of all tue chances 
ot war, thau to depart from that policy : 
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France had obtained this integrity, and 
would have preserved it with honour, if 
treason had not arrayed itself in aid of 
the allies. 

The Treaty of the 2d of August, and 
the Act of the British Parliament, called 
the Emperor Napoleon—Bonaparte, and 
gave him only the title of General. The 
title of General Bonaparte is doubtless 
eminently glorious,—the Emperor bore it 
at Lodi, at Castighone, at Rivoli, at Ar- 
cole, at Leoben, at the Pyramids, at 
Aboukir; but for seventeen years he has 
borne that of First Consul and Emperor, 
which proves that he has been both first 
niagistrate of the republic and sovereiga 
of the fourth dynasty. ‘Those who think 
that nations are flocks which belong of 
divine right to certain families, do not 
belong to the age, nor do they participate 
in the spirit of the English legislature, 
Which has several times changed the order 
of its dynasty, because great changes 
had taken place in public opinion, in 
Which the reigning princes not partici- 
patiug, they became enemies to the wel- 
tare of the great majority of the nation ; 
for kings are only hereditary magistrates, 
who only exist for the welfare of nations, 
and not nations for the satisfaction of 
kings, 

It is in the same hateful spirit that or- 
ders have been given that the Emperor 
Napoleon shall not be allowed to write or 
receive any letters, unless they are opened 
and read by the English ministers and the 
officers at St. Helena, ‘They have inter- 
dicted to him the possibility of receiving 
intelligence from his wife, his mother, his 
son, or his brothers ; and when, in order 
to avoid the inconvenience of having his 
detters read by subaltern officers, he 
wished to send letters sealed to the 
Prince Regent, he was told that the order 
conld aot be departed from, and that the 
letters must pass open, such being the 
instructions of the munistry. ‘This con- 
duct needs no observation; it gives rise, 
however, to strange ideas as to the spirit 
of the administeation which could dictate 
what would be disavowed even at Algiers. 
Letters have arrived at St. Helena for 
the officers in the suite of the Emperor ; 


| they were broken open and transmitted 


to you, but you have not communicated 
them, because they did not come through 
the channel of the English ministry. 
Thus they had io go back 4000 leagues ; 
and these officers had the grief of know- 
ing that there was intelligence on the 
rock trom their wives, their parents, 
their children, and that they could not 
know the nature of it for six mouths— 
the heart must solace itself! 

They could uot obtain cithes the Moru- 





























ing Chronicle, the Morning Post, or any 
French journals. Now and then a few 
stray numbers of The Times reached 
Longwood. In consequence of a_re- 
quest made ou board the Northumber- 
land, some books were sent; but all those 
relative to the affairs of late years have 
been carefully kept back. He wished to 
correspond with a bookseller in London, 
in order to have direct the books which 
he wanted, and those relative to the 
events of the day: this was prevented. 
An English author, having made a tour 
in France, and having published an ac- 
count of it in London, took the trouble 
to transmit it to you, in order that it 
might be presented to the Emperor; you 
thought proper not to transmit it because 
it was not sent to you by the express 
desire of your government. It is said 
also that other books, sent by their au- 
thors, have not been transmitted, because 
some of them were inscribed to the Em- 
peror Napoleon, and others to Napoleon 
the Great. The English ministry is not 
authorised to order any of these vexa- 
tions ; the law, although unique, by which 
the British parliament regards the Pm- 
peror Napoleon as a prisoner of war, has 
never prohibited prisoners of war fiom 
subscribing to journals or receiving print- 
ed books :-—such a prohibition only takes 
place in the dungeons of the Inquisi- 
tion. 

The island of St. Helena is ten leagues 
in circumference; it is inaccessible every 
where ; brigs surround the coast; posts 
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are stationed on the shore within sight of | 
each other, which render impracticable | 


any communication with the sca. ‘There 


is only one small town (James Town), | 


where there is an anchorage, and where 
vessels touch. ‘To prevent an individual 
from quitting the island, it is sufficient to 
guard the shore by land and sea. ‘To lay 
an interdict on the interior of the islaud 
can therefore have no other object than 
to deprive him of a promenade of from 
eight to ten miles, which it would be 
possible to make ow horseback, and the 
privation of which will shorten the life of 
the Emperor. ‘The Emperor has been 
established at Longwood, exposed to 
every wind, and where the land is sterile 
and uninhabitable, without water, and 
not susceptible of any cultivation, 
There is a circuit marked out of about 
1200 toises ; at about 11 or 1200 distance 
a camp is established on a bill, and ap- 
other camp in an opposite position at the 
same distance ; in short, in the midst of 
the heat of the tropic there is nothing to 
be seen but camps. Admiral Malcolm, 
haviug iearnt the utility which the Em- 
peror would derive from a tent in that 
Brivisn Lapy’s diac. No. 28. 
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situation, caused one to be set up by 
his sailors, at twenty paces distance in 
front of the house; it was the only place 
in which shade could be found. The 
Emperor had as much reason to be satis. 
fied with the spirit that animated the 
officers and soldiers of the brave 58d 
regiment, as he had been with the crew 
of the Northumberland. 

The house at Longwood was built to 
serve as a bara for the Company’s farm ; 
the deputy governor of the island had 
since built some chambers ; it served him 
for a country-house, but it was not in a 
proper habitable state, workmen have 
been employed at it for a year, and the 
Emperor has been continually subjected 
to the inconvenience and insalubrity of 
inhabiting a house in the progress of 
building. ‘The chamber in which he sleeps 
is too small to contain a bed of ordinary 
dimensions; but every alteration at 
Longwood prolongs the inconvenience of 
having workmen there. ‘There ave, how- 
ever, in this miserable territory, beautiful 
situations, presenting fine trees, gardens, 
and geod houses. ‘There ts, besides, 
Plantation House; but the positive in- 
structions of government torbad vou from 
giving up this house, although much ex- 
pence would thereby have been saved to 
your government ; an expence incurred 
in fitting up at Longwood a hut, covered 
with paper, which is already unservice- 
able. 

You have interdicted all correspon- 
dence between us and the inhabitants of 
the island ; you have, in fact, placed the 
house at Longwood au sccret ; you have 
even prevented any communication with 
tie othcers of the garrison;—it seems, 
therefore, to be your study to deprive 
us of the little resource which this mise- 
rable territory affords, and we are here 
justas we should be on the insulated and 
nuinhabited rock of Ascension, During 
the four months that you have been at 
St. Helena, you have, sir, rendeved the 
situation of the Emperor much worse, 
Count Bertrand has observed to you that 
you violate even the laws of your legis- 
lature, and that you trample under foot 
the rights of general officers, prisoners of 
war. You have replied, that you act 
according to the letter of your instrue- 
tions, and that your conduct to us is not 
worse than is dictated by them. 

I have the honour to be, your very 
humbie and very obedient servant, 

(Sigued) 
The GenEnAL CounT DE MONTHOLON, 


After Lhad signed this letter, [received 
your's of the 37th Angust, in which you 
subjoia the account of an apoual sum of 
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20,0001. sterling, which you consider in- 
dispensable for the support of the ex- 
pences of the establishment at Longweod, 
after having made all the reductions 
which you thought possible; Wedo not 
think we have any thing to do with the 
discussion of this point ; the table of the 
Emperor is scarcely provided with com- 
mon necessaries, and al} the provisions are 
of the worst quality. You ask of the Em- 
peror a sum of 12,0001. sterling, as your 
government will only allow 80001. for all 
the expences. I have already had the 
honour of informing you that the Em- 
peror has no funds, that for a year past 
he had neither written nor received any 
letter, and that he is altogether ignorant 
of what bas passed or is passing in Eu- 
rope. Transported by force to this rock, 
without being able to write or to receive 
any answer, the Emperor is now entirely 
at the mercy of English agents, ‘The 
Emperor bas always desired, and is still 
desirous, to provide himself for all his 
expences, of whatever nature, and he 
will do it as soon as you render it pos- 
sible by taking off the interdiction laid 
upon the merchants of the island with 
regard to his correspondence, and di- 
recting that it should not be subjected to 
any inquisition on your part, or by any 
ot your agents. ‘Thenceforth the wants 
of the Emperor would be known in En- 
rope, and those persons who interested 
themselves in his behalf might send him 
the funds necessary to provide for them, 

The letter of Lord Bathurst, which 
you have communicated to me, gives 

irth to strange ideas. Are your minis- 


a great man in captivity and adversity 
is a most sublime spectacle? Are they 
mwnorant that Napoleon at St. Helena, in 
the midst of persecutions of every de- 
scription, to which he opposes nothing 
but sercnity, is greater, more sacred, and 
more venerable, than when seated upon 
the first throne in the world, where for so 
long a time he was the arbiter of kings? 
Those who im such a situation are want- 
ing to Napoleon, are blind to their own 
character and that of the nation which 
they represent, MOoNTHOLON. 
A work of very general utility will be 
published in the course of the present 
month, entitled the Bible Class-Book, 
or Scripture Readings for every Day in 
the Year, being three hundred and sixty- 
five Lessons selected from the most in- 


teresting and instructive parts of the | 


Sacred Scriptures. This selection is 
made npon the plan recommended by 
br. Wants; and, though its chief aim is 
tuat of becoming a school clauss-book tor 














_ing, in two octavo volumes, Sermons on 
_| various Subjects, doctrinal and > pracs 
ters, then, ignorant that the spectacle of | 
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youth in all stations of life and ever? 
religious denomination (for doctrinal and 
controversial points have been studiousty 
omitted), yet will it be found equally 
beneficial iu all families, to persons of 
mature age as well as to youth—to the 
heads of establishments as well as to ser- 
vants, and to the manufacturing Classes 
of the community. 

The Rev. Mr. Broome has enlarged 
his Selections from the works of the emi- 
nent Divines, Futter and Soutnu, and 
they will be published in the course of 
the present month, asa second edition. 

A small volame upon the Art of mak- 

ifg, managing, flavouring, colouring, 
reserving, and recovering all kinds of 
Vines, Spirits, and Compounds, with 
Directions for Brewing, &c. by Mr, R. 
Westnev, will be published in a few 
davs. 

Mr. Grirritus, author of the Sons of 
St. David, announces that he has another 
work in hand, to be intitled ‘The Cham: | 
pion of England, wherein the characters 
of our Saxon ancestors will be displayed; 
with the singular adventures of a god- 
daughter of Richard the Second, 

Mr. Bayvey, formerly of Merton 
College, has in the press Idwal, the Nat- 
rative of Brito, and the Hostage, de- 
tached portions of an Epic Poem, with a 
Poem in Greek hexameters. 

Sir Avpam Gorpon has in the press, a 
Course of Lectures on the Church Cate- 
chism for every Sunday in the Year, 

The Rev. GEorGE MATHEW is print- 


tical. 

The Rev. HuGH Pearson's Memoirs 
of the Life and Writings of the Rev, Dr. 
CLAUDIUS BUCHANAN will soon appear, 

Mr. ALLEn’s translation of Dr. Out- 
ram’s Dissertations on Sacrifices is ex- 
pected to appear early in April, 

Mr. Howarp Fisu will soon publish 
the Triumph of Love, and other poenis. 

Mis. and Miss ‘TaYtor, authors of se- 
veral esteemed works, will jointly pro- 
duce, in the course of this month, Board- 
ing School Correspondence, or a Series 
of Letters between a Mother and her 
Daughter at School. 

J. E, Biciteno, esq. will soon publish 
an Inquiry into the Nature of Benevo- 
lence, principally with a view te eluci- 
date the moral and political principles of 
the Poor Laws, 

Mr. Brewin, of Leicester, has com- 
pleted a translation of the Life of Haydn, 
to which notes have been added by Mr. 
W. Garpiner, and the work is nuw iu 
the press, 

Pompeina, or Observations on the 
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Tspography, Edifices, and Ornaments of | That distinguished polemical divine, 


Pompeia, by Sir W. Gee and J, P. 
GANDY, esq, with numerous engravings, 
are in the press. 

Mr. JAMEs Sowersy is printing, in 


two volumes, a Midland Flora ; compris- | 
ing the indigenous plants of the more | 


central counties. 


Mr. Carey, of the Commercial Col- | 
lege, Woodford, will soon publish a Sys- | 


tein of ‘Theoretical and Practical Arith- 
metic, 
The Rev. Rowtanp Hitec has in the 


press, a new and enlarged edition of 


Village Dialogues, 

The Club, iy a dialogue between a 
father and son, by JAmes PuCcKLE, is 
privting from the edition 1711, with nu- 
merous engravings on wood, in reyal §vo. 

Royan PatrRonaGe.—lIt is with the 
gtcatest satisfaction we aunounce that 
their Royal and Serene Highnesses the 
Princess Charlotte and Prince Leopold 
have not only contributed largely to- 
wards the support of the poor British 
Jace manufacturers at Honiton, in De- 
vonshire, but have also condescended to 
become the patroness and patron of the 
establishment of that business there.— 
‘The Lord Mayor has received from the 
royal pair a donation of Sol, for the above 
humane and laudable purpose, together 
with various other sums from = several 
distinguished philanthropic characters. 


PLL LL 


|Herees.t Mars, the new Bishop of 
| Liandati, lately preached at the Chapel 
Royal, being for the first time since his 
elevation to the episcopal dignity. The 
impression made by his lordship’s sermon 
will not be confined to the congregation 
present, but will, we suspect, excite a 
strong commotion among the sectarian 
disputants. It was an elaborate and vi- 
gorous, buf temperate, attack upon the 
Calviuistic methodists, 

FeMALe DUuELLINGg—An American 
paper, lately received, contains the fol- 
lowing ariicle ;—‘* We understand that 
last week a point of honour was decided 
between two ladies, vear the South Ca- 
rolina line. ‘The details of this grand 
uffair have not yet reached town, It is 
said that the cause of quarrel was the 
usual one in such cases, viz.—Love. The 
object of the rival attections of these fair 
champions was present on the field, as 
the mutual arbiter in the dreadful com- 
bat. He had the grief of beholding one 
of the suitors for his favour fall before 
his eyes: she was wounded, but, we un- 
derstand, not mortally, The whole busi- 
ness was managed wath all the inflexibility 
and decorum usually practised en such 
occasions, ‘The conqueror was to be 
immediately maryied to the innocent se- 
cond, contormably to the previons come 


} 
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| 








| ditions of the duel,” 
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USEFUL DOMESTIC HINTS. 


oll 


Jo the Editor of the Gazette of Health. 
SIR, 
XHERE is no disease, I believe, more 
prevalent, or more perplexing to me- 
dical men in this metropolis, than the 
charrhea of infants. Infantile diseases 
are, I believe, all more or less of an irvi- 
tative nature ; but what excites the mor- 
bid irritation in the intestinal canal is, 
perhaps, difficultto say. The sufferings 
of infants in such cases are so very acute, 
that, in order to quiet them, their nurses 
have recourse to suckling or feeding. 
Hence their tendesx stomachs are kept 
constantly loaded, and, if they be not so 
fortunate as to throw up part of what 
they are compelled to swallow, fermen- 
tation will take place; for it is impossi- 
bie the stomach can digest it, and the 
consequence of which is colicy pains and 
purging. It is worthy of remark that 
infants so affected very seldom throw up 
their food, and that those children who 
‘ 


are most free from bowel complaints are 
almost always throwing up something 
from their stomachs. 

Being satisfied that the complaints, if 
not produced, are kept up by over-feed- 
ing, and finding that the usual remedies 
(cretaceous mixture and laudanum) only 
atford temporary relief, I resolved on 
trying the effects of pulv. ipecac. given 
at short interva!s in the dose of one grain, 
so as to produce vomiting in imitation of 
that excited by nature; and I am happy 
in saying, that in no instance it failed to 
produce the desired effect, and that in 
some obstinate cases it has acted like a 
charm, that the parents declared it must 
have contained opium, In some few 
instances I have also employed the ereta- 
ceous mixture without laudanum, to ree 
Strain the purging, 

In cases of griping, or violent pains in 
the bowels of infants, I have also found 





the applieation of the following apodyue 
Mm Zz 
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plaster to the abdomen highly beuefi- 
cial. 

Takeof gum plaster, 3 drachns 

camphor, half'a drachm 
opium powder, 20 grains 
ol of canary seed, 20 drops 
To be mixed, and spread on fine soft 
leather, I. 
PUTRID FEVER. 

Dr. Karpe, of Vienna, states that he 
has, on numerous occasions, experienced 
the salutary effects of the salphoric acid 
diluted with water, m the proportion of 
six drachms of the former to two and a 
half of the latter, when applied as a lo- 
tion in this fever. Common vinegar will, 
no donut, prove equally, if not more 
efficacious, on account of its being more 


volatile; and, at the same time, in appli- 
cation it is perfectly safe, and will not 
destroy the bed linen, The lotion of 
sulphuric acid, recommended by Dr, 
Karpe, is not sufficiently diluted with 
water for applying to the skin. 
—Guzelte of Health. 


PRESCRIPTION FOR SCALD HEAD. 
By Dr, Sierson, 


Take of Spermaceti omtment, tar 
ditto, of each half an ounce; Angustora 
bark, in fine powder, three drachmes ; 
mia well together; to be applied to the 
parts affected every morning and mght. 

‘The Doctor has found this remedy to 
succeed, after the usual applications had 





entirely failed.—ZJd. 


THE MIRROR OF TIEE METROPOLIS. 


ie 


THE COURT. 
BULLETIN of the Kine's Heanru.— 
* Windsor Castle, March 1.~ tis Ma- 
jesty has enjoyed good health, and has 
been very tranquil; his Majesty’s disorder 
is unabated.”—(Signed as usual.) 
The Prince Regent, since our last, was 


attacked with a spasmodic complamt, to | 
{ 


which he is subject: the attack was so 


severe as to confine him to his bed, but 
by copious bleeding the disorder was | 


subdued, 

Within the month, the Prince Regent 
held a court, tor the purpose of receiving 
two addresses of congratulation on his 
late escape in the Park, ‘The first ad- 


dress was presented by a deputation of 


the beneficed clergy of London and 
Westminster, headed by the Bishop ot 
London. This was received by the Prince 


on the throne. His Royal Highness then | 


retired to his closet, and received the 
address presented by a deputation of the 
dlissenting ministers of the three deno- 
niinations; the address was read by ihe 
Kev, Mr, Clayton, sen. Both depnia- 
tions were graciously received, and had 
the honour to kiss hands, 

Her Majesty, accompanied by the 
Duke and Duchess of Gloucester, and 
Hyincess Elizabeth, recently inspected 
that noble institution the Asylum tor the 
Deat and Dumb, and was addressed vira 


toce by several of the boys: the royal | 


party were astonished at their perform. 
unee and intelligence. The Queen and 
Princess Elizabeth subseribed liberally ; 
and her Majesty expressed a wish to be 
styled Protectress of the Lnstitution, 
Martborougis House is let to the Prince 
of Saxe-Cobourg, for 4000/1, per annum, 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

At alate court of aldermen, the Lord 
Mayor submitted to the conrt a plan for 
establishing a mounted and armed police, 
to be resorted to in cases ef tumult, or 
with a view to strengthen the civil 





power, and to prevent the necessity of 
introducing the military upon these oc- 
casions, 

On Wednesday, the Sth ult. at nine 
o'clock, seven unfortunate persons sut- 
| fered the sentence of the law before the 
debtors’ door of Newgate. A’ temale 
culprit was first led on the platform ; she 
appeared in a weak state, but perfectly 
resigned to her state. The other miale- 
factors were penitent, and fervent in 
prayer with the clergyman for a few 
minutes, when they were launched nito 
| eternity, 

The house and furniture of Messrs, 
Jenkins and ‘Targett, grocers, m Miorti- 
mer-street, were lately destroyed by fire, 
with about 100/. in notes. The staircase 
| being nearly consumed, Messrs, J. and 
; Ll’. saved their lives by getting out of a 
| window, and climbing up, by the aid of 
}a teaden pipe, to the top of the house ; 
| but both were much scorched, 

Waterloo Bridge ts to be opened on 
| 
{ 





| 
| 


the 15th of June, the anniversary of the 

memorable and glorious victory. It is 
| stated, that on this occasion the Duke of 
Wellington will come from Cambray, 
and will be the first to ride over it, with 
| his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 





MARRIAGES. 


Thomas Hallen, esq. to Miss Anne 
Lucy Bigg, of Edmonton, 














attire 




















E. Pilgrim, esq. to Miss Elizabeth 
Hammond, of Dover-place, New Kent- 
road, 

J. Dowling, esq. of Lockswelly, Lon- 
donderry, to Miss Harriet Fox, of Char- 
tue Cross, 

Major-General Sir Wm. Parkes Car- 
roll, to Miss Emma Sophia Sherwell, of 
Kew, 

Mr. G, Groves, to Miss Eliza Bolton, 
of Greck-st. Soho, 

Mr. Jeremiah Evans, of Fish-st.-lull, to 
Miss Elizabeth Briant, of Gonlas-hill 
House, Loughton, Essex. 

J.S. Wadeson, esq. of Anstin-friars, 
to Miss Emily Minet, of Guildford place. 

Lieut. W. F. Peter, R.N. to Miss J. 
M. M. Beckwith, daughter of the Rev. 
hk. J. B. rector of St. Alban’s, Wood-st. 

Mr. Joseph Leachman, of Alderman- 
bury, to Miss Mary Warren, of Compton- 
terrace, Lslington. 

Aaton Asher Goldsmid, esq. of Fins- 
bury-square, to Miss Sophia Salomons, of 
Bury-street, 

Mr. Wm. Giblett, of New Bond-st. to 
Miss Mary Jane Stansteld, of Rickmans- 
worth, 

Thomas Forster, esq. of Clapton, to 
Miss Jnutia Beaufoy, of Bushey heath. 

Edward Sellon, esq. of Harlesden- 
green, to Miss Laura Willates, ot Kid- 
niore eud, Oxfordshire. 


Mr. Ry W. Keates, of Whitechapel, to | 


Miss Sophia Sandford, of Hybara-hall, 
Halstead, Essex. 

James Sunpson, esq. advocate, to Miss 
Eliza Malden, of Putney. 

Peter Davey, jun. esq. of Champion- 
Intl, Camberwell, to Miss Caroline Emma 
Pace. 

Wm. Humfrey, jun, esq. to Miss Mary 
Ann Ongler, of Walton. 

Mr. ‘IT. Letherington, of Turnham- 


grecn, to Miss Harriette Turner, of | 


Mount-row, Lambeth. 
Charles Summers, esq. of Chertsey, to 


Miss Anna Maria Skelton, of Hatton- | 


garden, 

Mr. J. Mivart, of Lower Brook-st. to 
Miss C, Cunningham, of New Bond-st. 

Mr. Hascomb, of St. Paul’s Chorch- 
vard, to Mrs. J. Bond, of Aldermanbury. 

G. Hicks, esq. of Notungham-place, to 
Miss Ellen ‘iempest Graham, of Queen- 
st. Lincoln’s Inoields. 

Mr. P. Davies, of Great Surrey-st. to 
Miss R. Palmer, of Brightwell’s farm, 
Wattord. 

T. Stafford Raffles, esq. of Berners st. 
to Miss Hull, of Great Baddow, 

At ‘Tottenham, Captain H. W. Powell, 
of the Grenadier Guards, to Miss Eliza- 
beth Buckworth, of Spalding, 
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DEATHS, 

In Leicester-place, 42, Mrs, J. H. Bar- 
low. 

In Russell-square, Madame Dupont, 
much esteemed and lamented, 

At Croydon, David Skene, esq. 

At Hampstead, 45, Jas. Timbvell, esq.: 
this gentleman was lately a candidate tor 
a seat in the East-India direction: he is 
justly lamented, 

In Bedtord-row, 65, Margaret, wife of 
Dr. Hutton. 

In Bolton-st. Piccadilly, 71, John Nes. 
birt, esq. 

In his 84th year, G. P. Towry, esq. 
commissioner of the Victualling Office, 
father of Lady Ellenborough, 

In Howland-st. 54, Thomas Dix Pit- 
man, esq. jusily regretted, 

In Southampton-buildings, Chancery- 
lane, Henry Ogilvie, esq. 

In Parhiament-st. 65, Marv, wife of Fy 
T. Walsh, esq. comptroller of the customs 
in the port of London, 

At Maise-hill, Greenwich, the Cheva. 
lier Andrade, consol-general of Portugal, 
Brazil, and Algarves. 

At Tunbridge Wells, Lady Arabella 
Forrars Townshend, 

In Bioomsbury-square,65, Francis Gos- 
ling, esq. of the house of Goslings and 
Sharpe, bankers, Flcet-st. 

At Sunbury, Mrs. Baldwin, wife of 
Benj. B. esq. of Wokingham, Berks. 

In St. Martin’s-court, 45, Mrs. John 
Boswell, deservedly esteemed. 

In Sloane-st. Lieut. H. W. Greenwood, 
son of Charles G. esq. of Saldon, Bucks. 

In Cross-st. Islington, 28, Johm Thomas 
Price, esq, mach esteemed. 

At Kensington, 76, Mr. Win. Bourdil- 
lon, late of Piceadilly. 

At Brighton, 74, ‘Theodosia, Countess 
of Clanwilliam, widow of John, Earl of C, 

In Newman-st. 37, Maria Frances, wite 
of John Jackson, esq. R.A. 

At Brighton, Charles Hawkins, esq. 
fifth son of the late sir Caesar HM. bart, 

In Bishopsgate-st. 56, Mr. S. Barton, 

At Pinner Wood, 78, Mrs. Frazer. 

In New Bridge-st. 59, Susan, wife of 
Mr. Thomas Clarke, of Sadieis’-lall. 

At Lewisham hill, Wm. Hood, esq. 

At Claphani-common, Mrs, Harrison, 


| widow of Benjamin H, esq. 


In Bernard-st. Russell-square, Mrs. 
Garthwaite. 

In Sloane-st. Anne, widow of Major- 
Genera! Green, of the Bengal Artillery. 

At Pentonville, 57, Wm. Paley, esq. 
barrister, 

In Hatton Garden, Dan. Birkett, esq. 

At Kotherhithe, 60, J. Curling, esq. 

At Stratford-green, Mis. Dowsoh, wife 
of Juseph D, esq. 
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COUNTY INTELLIGENCE, 


A 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURIITAM, 


HE General Committee for the em- | 
' near Knaresborough, 


ployment of the Poor of Newcastl 


have found it necessary to make collec. | 


tions from door to door, so madequate 
were their subscriptions to the calls tor 
relief. 

Married.) At Newcastle, Mr. J. Watts, 
of London, to Miss Charlotte Ann Dodds, 
at Newcastle. 


Mr John Frost, of Monkwearmouth, to | 


Miss Mary ‘Vredgold, of Laugley. 

Mr. Cunningham, to Miss Bullman, 
both of North Shicids. 

Died.) At Durham, suddenly, 36, Mr. 
Benjamin Pearson Wheatley.—o7, Mr. 
Joseph Sanderon. 

At Neweastle, 55, Dinah Shepherd, 
danghter ot the late Rev, J. Cownley.— 
43, Mr. J. Davison, ofthe Butcher Bank. 
—i, Mr. Whitfield Burnet, surgeon, 

At Darlington, Miss Rachel Robson, 

At Hexham, 45, Mrs. Eliz. Chariton. 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 

The trade of Carlile is much de- 
pressed, 

A number of unemployed and other 
poor persons assembled lately at Mary- 
port, and seized and carried away flour 
and other articles of private property. 
"The magistrates interfered, and, with the 


aysistance of special constables, were | 


enabled to restore tranquillity, 

Marvied,] Mr. Jolin Wilkin, to Miss FE. 
Scott ;—Mr. John Anderson, to Miss Jane 
Creighton: all of Carlisle. 

Robert Sanderson Milbourne, esq. of 
Armathwait Castle, to Miss Parker, of 
Moorhouse-hill. 

Mr. ‘Thomas Bocton, of Calthwaite, to 
Miss Mary Brown, of Woodside, Wigton, 

Died.) At Carlisle, 45, Mr. W. Peat.— 
35, Mr. John Cardew,— Mr. W. Coldwell, 
—.5, Miss E, Forrester, a maiden lady, 

At Penrith, 74, Mrs. Mary Athinson, 

YORKSHIRE, 

The particulars of this county meeting 
will reach us too late for msertion in this 
month: in our next we hope to give the 
powerlul opinion of this vast county on 
the posture of public affairs, 

Several persons in Leeds are quitting 
comfortable situations in life to embark 
on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem! There, 
they are fully persuaded, they are to 
live, withont money, or labour, or sor- 
row, or pain, for at least 1000 years !- 
Leeds Intelligencer. 

Murrvied.| Mr. Wm. Hawksley, to Miss 
Ann Bateman, both of Shetheld. 

My Robert Kiodwe il, ot Fence House, 
Aston, te Miss S. Birks, of Shetheld, 




















At Knaresborough, Mr. J. Calverley, 
of Scriven, to Miss Spence, of the Abbey, 


Died.) At Leeds, 26, Mr. TV. Thornton, 

14, Miss Mary Richardson, occasioned 
by her clothes catchme fire. 

At Hiull, snddenly, Mr. M. Robinson. 

o8, Mr. Mark Heseltine. 

At Hesthngton Hall, Mrs. YVarburgh, 
wife of Henry Y. esq. 

At Morley, Watson Scatchard, esq. a 
justice of the peace for the West Riding. 
LANCASHIRE, 

The independant gentiemen of Liver- 
pool Jately held a publie meeting on the 
subject: of parliamentary reform,—Cot, 
Withams in the chair, Mr. Shepherd 
addiessed the meeting, and proposed a 
tring of resolutions, and a petition 
founded on them, which were agreed to; 
and the petition was ordered to be pre- 
sented to the House of Commons by the 
atl of Setton. 

The committee for the relief of the 
Poor of Manchester have distributed, 


in eleven weeks, 400,695! quarts of soup 


& 


_ ata loss (including the expeuce of fitting 


tp the premises) of 25961, 17s. 7d. ; and 
supplied upwards of 7000 families with 
good coals, at reduced prices, at a loss, 
in five weeks, of 4241. 10s, 8d. 

Married.| Mr. Join Rushforth, to Miss 
Selina Cooper;—Mr. Edward Bickerton, 
to Miss Hardy; all of Liverpool, 

Major Allan Kelly, of the 54th regt. to 
Miss Alexander, of Edge-bill, Liverpool. 

Mr, ‘Taylor, of Preston, to Esther, 
daughter of Dr. Hawarden, of Blackrod, 

Dicd.| At Liverpool, 41, Mr. Edward 
Bradshaw.— Mr, Robert Blacklock. 

At Manchester, 57, John Jesse, esq. 

At Warrington, 23, Mr. John Fell, after 
a few days’ illness,--Mr. Wim. Leivester, 
one of the Society of Friends, 

At Croston, 62, Mrs. Robert Norris, 

CHESHIRE, 

Married.| Mr. Leigh, to Miss Holland, 
both of Chester. 

At Malpas, Wm. Jones, esq. to Hester 
Mary, daughter of Charles Clarke, esq, 
of Cholmondeley. 

Died.] At Stockport, 74, Mrs. A. Ban- 
croft.—59, Mrs. Dodge, very suddenly, 

At the Brown Low, near Congleton, 
John Armett, esq, 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Married.) Wm, Deverell, esq. of New- 
ton House, to Elizabeth, daughter of T, 
Harsall, esq. of Hartshorne. 

Mr, David Thompson, to Miss Ann 
Harrison, both of Mayfield. 

Died.| At Derby; 80, Mr, T, Turner, 





















































































4-24, Mr. Joseph Colshaw Webster. —5o, 
Miss Anastasia Sherwood. 
At Buxton, 72, Mr. Samuel Cooper. 


} 
; 


; 


At Ashton-upon-Trent, C. Cockburne, | 


son of the Rev. Ch. Shuttleworth Holden. | 


—At Findern, 87, Mrs. Orrel, widow of 
the late Rev. John O. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

A county meeting was lately held at 
Nottingham, to congratulate the Prince 
Regent on his late escape : the address 
was unexceptionable, and was agieed to 
unanimously, 

Married.| Mr. Matthew Clarkstone, to 
Miss Sarah Newberry ;--Mr. Wm. Pale- 
thorpe, to Mrs. Harvey: all of Notting- 
ham, 

Mr. Thomas Gossage, of Sheffield, to 
Miss Elizabeth Gilbert, of Worksop. 

Died.) At Nottingham, 47, Mr. Jolin 
Hodykinson.—-60, Mis. \iin Bostock. 

At Newark, 72, Mrs. Harvison. 

At Hockley, 87, Mrs. eoxcrott, widow 
of the late Jolin BF. esq. 

LINCOLNSHIRE, 

Marvied.| Mr. Baines, to Miss Toft, 
both of Louth. 

Mr. W. Penny, of Grimsby, to Miss 
Jeekill, of Marsh Chappell. 


to Miss Hopken, of Mislerton. 
Died.} At Stamford, ¢2, Mrs. Adams. 
At Grantham, 65, Mrs. Wright, de- 
servedly lamented, 
LEICESTER AND RUTLAND. 
Leicestershire was lately visited with 
a violent gale of wind, which did consi- 
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WARWICKSHIRE, 
In consequence of the difficulty of 


| collecting the Poor-rates on houses in 


Birmingham, a Bill is about to be brought 
in, during the present session of Partia- 
ment, to compel landlords of houses un- 
der twelve pounds a-year to pay the 
rates, mstead of the tenants, 

Married.) Mr. Thomas Malin, to Miss 
Sarah Cotton, both of Birmingham. 

Mr. James Heales, of Winchester, to 
Miss Howard, of Spon-st. Coventry, 

Mr. Haynes, of Alcester, to Mrs, Chat- 
tuway, of Warwick, 

Diced.) At Birmingham, 69, Mr. Gott- 
waltz.—-65, Mes. John Wilday.—353, Mrs. 
Lydia Allen.—Miss Gertrude Power. 

At Leamington, 45, Mrs. J. Whit 
combe. 

At Newbold-on-Avon, 62, the Rev. J. 
Parker, vicar of that place, aud rector of 
Bilton, 

SHROPSHIRE. 

The number of unemployed workmen 
in this county does not diminish; neither 
docs the benevolent inclination of the 
hizher respectable ranks to relieve the 
Poor at large: a committee at Shrews- 


| bury is constantly watchful to embrace 


derable damage to many of its towns and | 


Villaves : 


were unroofed, and the inhabitants mo- 


tices were blown down, others | one of the aldermen of that borough, 


split asunder ; houses, barns, and stables | 


mentarily apprehensive of personal dan- | 


ver 


Klizabeth Harrison, both of Stapleford. 

Died.) At Leicester, in Silwer-st. 55, 
Mrs. Eleonora Kirk,—s+, Mr. Alexander 
Forrester. 68, Mr. Livesey. 

At Loughborough, zi, of a decline, 
Miss Launder. 

At Ashby Magna, 27, Mrs. J. Kenney. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Married.| Mr. Robinson Boulton, esq. 
of Soho, to Mary Anne, daughter of the 
late Wm, Wilkinson, esq. of Plas Grove, 
VDenbighshue. 

Mr. Charles Murray, of Duddeston, to 
Miss Sarah Nicholds, of Castle Bromwich. 

Died.| At Litchfield, 88, Mrs, Mary 
Jervis, cousin to Earl St. Vincent. 

At Walsall, 27, Miss Sarah Broadhurst. 

At Newcastle, 27, Mr. Jas Blackburn. 

At Burton-upon-Trent, 85, Mrs, Mary 
Bladon, 


Married.) Mr. James Taylor, to Miss | 





eas | every opportunity to employ them; but 
Mr. Wim. Richardson, of Gainsborough, | Pea. : as : 


the advantages from it must necessarily 
be bounded, and the majority of the 
workmen elsewhere meet with but partial 
or casual engagements. 

Marricd.| My. Richard Haynes, to Mrs. 
Jolianna Haynes, both of lronbridge. 

Died.| At) Shrewsbury, Mrs. Sarah 
Huvhes, of Krankvell. 

At Ludlow, Jolin Walker Baugh, esq. 


At Woore, 70, Mr. Wm. Welcis, 
At Bicton, Miss Sarah Jellicoe. 
WORCESTERSHIRE, 

A murder was lately committed at 
Ledbury, accompanied with eircum- 
s ances of the most barbarous aud savage 
ferociiy, William Harris, hostler at the 
New Inn, arose about four in the morn- 
ing to brew, and was in the act of lighting 
a fire (it is supposed) when some villain, 
who had concealed himself, rushed upon 
him, and with a hatchet almost split his 
head in two! It was evident that the 
wretch must have repeated his blows, 
and he afterwards cut the throat of the 
hapless victim from ear to ear! The 
smock-frock the deceased wore, and a 
silver watch, maker's name B. Bulling- 
ford, Liverpool, No, 1818, were taken 
from his person, and with this booty only 
the murderer decamped. The deceased 
was an industrious and careful man, and 
had the preceding day paid the rent of 
his mother’s house; and the idea that 
this mouey was about his person, it is 
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imagined, led to the perpetration of the 
murder. A man was apprehended at 
Worcester on suspicion, and conveyed 
to Ledbury, where several others are in 
custody. 

Married.}] J. M. Shakspear, esq. to 
Frances Eliza, danelter of the late P. F. 
Muntz, esq. of Selleywick. 

Mr, John Merry, of Groveley House, to 
Jane Rebecca, daughter of the late John 
Merry, esq. of Packwood. 

Died.| At Farfield, 48, Mr. Henry 
Court, solicitor. 

At Welland, 81, Mr. B. Boulter, sen. 

NEREFORDSHIRE. 

Marvied.] Peter Rickards Mynors, esq. 
of Treago, to Mary Flizabeth, daughter 
of the late Edmund Trowbridge, esq. of 
Old Cleeve. 

Died.| At Bullingham Court, William 
Lechmere and Lucy Lechmere, son and 
daughter of Rd. Parkinson, esq. 

GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTH, 

A society, denominated “ the Dorcas 
Society,” has for some time been esta- 
blished at Chepstow. Its beneficial pur- 
poses are not, however, confined only to 
the poor: it branches forth into other 
channels of usefulness, especially in pro- 


viding for the comforts of the wives of 


the labouring poor during their family 
confinement. The fund of this charity 
was raised and is supported by annual 
voluntary subscriptions, 

A party of French women, lace-manu- 
facturers, lately landed at Portsinouth 
from France, on their way to Bristol, 
where they intend to establish a mann- 
factory of that article. 

Varried.| Mr. Wm. Thornton, of Chel- 
tenham, to Miss Mary Stock. 

Mr. David Thomas, to Miss Mary 
Gardner, both of ‘ewkesbury. 

At Newent, Mr. Wm. Bayley, to Miss 
Sarah Brisco. ae 

Died.| At Bristol, Miss Rebecca IIslevy. 
—-Miss Elizabeth Jane Ricketts.—Miss 
Mary Ann Cary, 

At Cheltenham, Mrs. Eyre, wife of G. 
E. esq. colonel of the Galway Militia, 

At Clitton, 61, John Campbell, esq. 
formerly of Jamaica. 

At Avening, Mrs. Wigmore, 

At Tetbury, 52, Mrs. R. Edwards. 

OXFORDSHIRE, 

Married.| Yhe Rev. G. Morgan, of 
‘hristehurch, Oxford, to Miss Mary Ann 
Robinson, of Ro-e-hill, near Oxford. 

At Wilsdou, Edward, son of Wm. Mar- 
moduke Selion, esq. of Harlesden-gieen, 
to Lanva, daughter of Thomas Willats, 
esq. of Nidmore-end. 

Died.| At Adderbury, 37, the Rev. 
Wm. Woolston. 

At Botley, 85, Mr, Thomas Hall, 





At Ensham, Mary Cartwright, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. T. F. Symonds. 
BUCKS AND BERKS. 
A numerous meeting of the county of 
3erks lately took place in the ‘Town- 
hall, Reading, the high sheriff im the 
chair; when a loyal and congratulatory 
address to the Prince Regent was unani- 
mously agreed to. An addition, depre- 
eating the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, was then moved by Mr. 
Hallet, and seconded by Mr. Fysshe 
Palmer ; when the majority appeared to 
be in favour of the addition, which was 
accordingly inserted, and the sheriff was 
requested to present the address to the 
Prince Regent, attended by the members, 
for the county. 

Died.| At Langley House, 82, Thomas 
Stone, esq. 

At Chalfont, suddenly, Mrs. Mary 
Price, widow of the late Rev. Rees P. 

At Caversham Park, 27, Chas. Marsac, 
esq. captain in the Oxfordshire Militia, 
deservedly regretted. 

HERTS AND BEDS. 

Within the month two hay-stacks, the 
property of Mr.G, Weedon, of Sandon, 
Herts, were wilfully set on fire, and en- 
tively consumed, 

Married.) Mr. John Kirby, of Stav- 
steud Lodge, to Miss Ann Josolyne, oi 
Ware Side, 

Mr. Wm. Nunn, to Miss Mary Seaby, 
both of Royston. 

Died.| At Hertford, Mrs. Pallett. 

Saddenly, 56, the Rev. R. Buston, rec- 
tor of Great and Little Barford, Beds. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Married.| Nathan Grey, of March, Isle 
of Ely, to Miss Frances Goodman, of 
Peterborough, 

Mr. W. Freeman, of Woodstone, to 
Miss M, A. Spridgeon, of Peterborough. 

Died.) At Peterborough, Letitia, only 
surviving daughter of the Rey. Joseph 
Parsons. 

At Cosgrove Priory, Mrs. Lowndes. 

CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTS. 

It is stated that three-fourths of the 
population of Ely are in a state of pau- 
perism ; among whom are many that some 
time ago contributed themselves to the 
Poor-rate. 

Married.| R. 1. Dormer Chapman, esq. 
to Miss Mary Wallaston, of Balsham. 

Died.]| At Cambridge, ¢4+, Miss White- 
church, 

At Ely, Mrs. Muriel, widow of Mr. M. 
surgeon. 

At Wisbech, 55, Mr. James Hill. 

NORFOLK, 

Married.) E. Colman, esq. R.N. to 
Charlotte, daughter of the late Henry 
Browne, esq. of Diss, 
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Wm. Thurtill, esq. of Lakenham, to 
Miss Alexander, daughter of the late 
Major A, of Caistor, 

The Rev. George Waddington, of 
Northwold, to Jane, daughter of the late 
James Cocks, esq. 

Lieut. Alpe, of the 4th Dragoons, son 
of Hamond Alpe, esq. of Harding, to 
Miss Grady, daughter of Thomas G, esq. 
of Belmont, Ireland. 

Died.} At Norwich, 22, Mr. Henry 
Balding.— Mrs. Love. 


At Swaffham, 75, Francis Blomfield, | 


esq. last male branch of the family of 
Blomfield, county historian. 

At Shotesham, Miss Fellowes, daughter 
of Robert F. esq. 


At Ellingham, 75, the Rev. Wm, John- | 


son, for several years one of the chap- 


Jains of the East-India Company in their | 


Bengal establishment. 
SUFFOLK. 

Much damage has been done in many 
of the towns and villages of Uiis county 
by tremendous storms of wind, 

Married.| Mr. Jolinson, to Miss Bailey, 
of Brook-st. botin of Ipswich. 

Thomas ines, esq. to Miss Marvells, 
both of Boxtord. 

Mr. John Fiske, of Metfield-hall, to 
Miss Hannah Diver, of Yarmouth. 

Died.| At Ipswich, 65, Mr. Morgan, 
surgeon.—Mr. Blomfield. 

At Bury, Mrs. Frances Welden Dingle, 
much and deservedly lamented, 

At Sudbury, Mrs. Sarah Lorkin, 

ESSEX. 

Sir W. Burroughs and Mr. Harvey are 
eandidates to represent Colchester, in 
the room of Mr. Thornton, who has ac- 
cepted the Chiltern-hundreds. 

Married.) J. G. Kenningale, esq. of 


Bradfield, to Miss E. Baker, of Bentley- | 


church House. 

James Lay, esq. of Wakes Colne, to 
Miss Raynham, of Cheilworth, 

Died.| At Chelmstord, 72, the Rev. 
John Morgan, 43 years rector of that 
place, and of Asheldiiam. 

KENT. 

A county meeting was lately held at 
Maidstone, the high sheriff im the chair, 
to petition the House of Commons tor 
reform, retrenchment, the abolition of 
sinecures, &c, and relief from oppressive 
taxation. <A petition was agreed to, for- 
warded, and presented to the House. 

Mr. Barnett (member for Rochester), 
notwithstanding his return was deemed 
illegal by a committee of the House, was 
lately re-elected. 

Married.| Mr. Wm. Butcher, of Sea- 
salter, to Miss Mary Ann Pain, of Can- 
terbury. 
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| Lieut. Calder, of the 47th regt. to Mrs, 
| Hart, of Chatham, 

Mr. ‘Tracey, of Sittingbourne, to Miss 
Merton, of Eastling, 

At Faversham, Mr, D. Tritton, to Miss 
Caroline ‘Tong, 

Died.| At Canterbury, 35, Mrs, Milles, 
widow of the Rev. Charles M. 

At Maidstone, much regretted, Miss 
Skeene, daughter of Lieut.-Col. Skeene. 
—M*rs. Stephens. 

At Chatham, 60, Mr. Tribe, sen, a man 
universally respected, 
| At Cotham-farm, Lenham, Miss Hester 
| Eaton, 

At Milton, Mrs. Keddle, widow of 
| John K. esq. 





SUSSEX. 

| One of the powder-mills belonging to 
Messrs. Jenkins and Love, at Brede, 
near Battle, lately blew up with a tre- 
mendous explosion: a man, named 
Basely, was killed; and another, of the 
name of Read, was so much barnt, that 
there was but little bope of his recovery. 

Varricd.| George Matcham, jun. esq. 
of Ashiord-lodge, to Miss Fyre, of News 
house, 

The Rev. J. G. Thomas, rector of Bo- 
diam, to Elizabeth Ann, widow of Lieut.- 
Colonel Gray. 

Died.| At Chichester, Mrs. Newland, 
wife of Charles N. esq. much and des 
servedly lamented, 

HAMPSHIRE. 

A public meeting was lately held in 
the Assembly-room at Emsworth, for the 
tormation of a Ladies’ Bible Association, 
which was numerously and respectably 
attended. ‘The Rev. George West, the 
Rev. Mr. Wright, of Stanstead, the Rev, 
Mir. Lievre, assistant muuster of Alder. 
Siiott, and the Rev. Mr. Scamp, of Has 
vant, severally addressed the meeting, 
Which was characterised by that unani« 
mity and benevolence of spirit which 
are the distingui-hed features of that 
hiehly important institution—the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. 

Married.|] Me. Jolin Ettis Williams, to 
Miss Reynolds, both: of Portsmouth, 

Mr. Wim. Ralis, ef Portsea, to Miss 
Ann Ellis, of Lion-terrace. 

Mr. John Harris, of Redbridge, to 
| Miss Charlotte foot, of Winchester. 

John Parsons, of Warsash, to Mrs, 
Elizabeth Hutchinson, of Camdeu-place, 
Southampton. 

Died.} At Portsmouth, 60, Wm, Gold- 
son, esq. magistrate and alderman of 
that borough, 

At Winchester, in Cheesehill-st. Mr. 
Wilmott.—-65, Mr. Ti. North, one of the 
members of this corporation, 
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WILTSHIRE. 


Mr. Potter, to Miss Nourse, both of 
Marlborough. 

At Trowbridge, Mr. Thomas English, 
of Birmingham, to Miss Sarali Livett, of 
Trowbridge. 

Wim. Miles, esq. to Miss Dixon, daugh 
ter of Charles D. Dixon, esq. of Markton 
Farley. 

Died.} At Trowbridge, Mr. John Ho- 
neywill. 

At Chippenham, John Hibbard, esq. 

At Corsham, Mrs, Lacey. 

At Holt, Mrs. E. Godwin. 

At Boyers, 19, Frances Maria, daugh- 
ter of N. Cockell, esq. 
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SOMERSETSHIRE. 

A petition was presented to the Prince | 
Regent, at the late levee, by Thomas 
Swynmer Champneys, esq. of Orchard- | 
leigh-honuse, from the clothiers, cloth. 
workers, and others, engaged in this 
trade, in the counties of Somerset, Glon- 
rester, and Wilts, signed by upwards of 
50,000 names, and praying for some re- 
strictions upon the use of gig nulls and 
shearing-frames, whereby so many thou- 
sands are thrown out of employment. 

A disposition to riot lately manifested 
itself among the colhers of this county. 
It was repressed by the persuasions and 
promises of the magistrates of the 
county, 

Ata late county meeting, an address 
tothe Prince Regent was carried, con 
gratulating him on his recent escape, 
and expressing the confidence of the 
meeting in lis intention of entorcing 
upon his ministers the necessity of eco- 
nomy and retrenchment ino the public 
expenditure, 

Varried.| Mr. Thomas Weston, of 
Bathwick, to Mrs, Priscilla Arnold, of 
Bath. 

Mr. John C. Veatman, of Frome, to 
Eliza, only daughter of James WKelson, 
esq. of Berkeley-crescent, Bristol. 

Mr. James Emerson, of Batheaston, to 
Miss Elizabeth Brodrbb, of Clutton. 

Died.} At Bath, m Daimel-st. Miss 
Haidymau. 

At Frome, Mrs, Ann Willoughby, de- 
servedly esteemed and lamented. 

At Dunkerton, Fanny, daughter of 
the Rey. Wm, Munton, rector of that 
parish, 





DORSETSHIRE. 

VYhe banking-honse of Messrs. Cox, 
Merle, and Co, in Bridport, was lately 
broken open, and robbed of bills and 
geld to a considerable amount. A_re- 
ward of two hendred pounds has been 
eflered, and every other endeavour used 
J 





to discover the offender or offenders, as 
yet in vain. 

Mariied.} T. B. Davis, of Carne, to 
Miss Mary Ann Dowling. 

At Dorchester, Philip Zachariah Cox, 
captain in the 23d Lancers, to L. Frances, 
daughter of Sir A. Bertie. 

Died.} At Wareham, Elizabeth, wife 
of Robert Dugdale, esq. 

DEVONSHIRE, 

The Exeter Inn, Queen-st. Plymouth 
Dock, was lately destroyed by fire; no- 
thing of value was saved. 

‘The carpets of Axminster are daily 
rising in celebrity both abroad and at 
home, tor the brillianey and permanency 
of their colours, as well as iene and 
durability. Four of them were lately 
sent off to a noble lord in London, at the 
cost of 12001. 

Marriud.] At Stordleigh, Colonel Johna 
Hilley Symons, of the East-India Com- 
pany’s service, to Ann, daughter of John 
Edmonds, esq. of Ashburton. 

Mr. Moxen, to Miss Powell, both of 
Exeter. 

Died.] At Exeter, 68, Mrs. Ann Sand- 
tord, much esteemed.— Miss Grace Force. 
—6, Charles Hertzel, esq. of Great 
Coram-st. London, universally lamented, 

At Plymouth, 25, Jane, daughter ot T. 
Hearsey, esq. of Denmark-hill,—S2, Mrs, 
Lon Jeti, widow of Lieutenant Jeff, royal 
navy, 

At Dock, Caroline, daughter of Thos, 
Briggs, esq. 

At Okehampton, Robert Hawkes, esq, 
senior alderman of that borough. 

CORNWALL, 

It is rumoured that the Prince Regent, 
for the alleviation of the public suffer- 
ings, has it im contemplation to portion 
out, on leases, very large tracts of uncul- 
tivated land in the duchy ot Cornwall, 
for the purpose otf providing employ- 
ment for thousands of the labouring 
Poor. 

Marvied.| At Kenwyn, Thomas Nicho- 
las, esq. of Treviskey-house, in Gwennap, 
to Ema, daughter of John Moyle, esq. 
of Chhacewater, 

At St. Vepe, Captain Henry Thompson, 
of the Royal Cornwall Militia, to Hen- 
rietta, daughter of Richard Wymond, 
esq. ot St, Cadix. 

Diced.) At Falmouth, Mrs. Crosby, 
wife of Captain Crosby, of the packet 
service. 

At Perian-wharf, Mrs. Fox, widow of 
Mr. George Fox, one of the Society of 
Kricnds. 

At Helson, 87, Mr. Wm. Skues, up- 
wards of 60 years steward of the tg 
coiuages for Cornwall and Devon, 
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WALES, 

Married.] The Rev. Francis Laing, 
A.M. rector of Llanmais, Glamorgan- 
shire, to Mary Dorothea, daughter of 
the late Wm. Whitmore, esq. of Dud- 
maston. 

Josiah John Guest, esq. of Dowlais, 
Glamorganshire, to Maria Elizabeth, 
daughter of the late Charles Rankin, esq. 
of the East-India Company's service. 

Mr. Samuel Robinson, to Miss Willi- 
ams, both of Wrexham. 

Died.) At Haverfordwest, 79, Benj. 
Jones, esq. deservedly respected and 
lamented, 

At Carmarthen, 70, Mr. Wm. Davies, 
justly respected.—Mr. James Athoe. 

At Lanelly, 71, Mrs, Jane Evans, 
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SCOTLAND. 

At Glasgow, fourteen persons have 
been committed for trial on the charge 
of conspiring against the government and 
taking an unlawful oath. 

Died.) At Edinburgh, Lady Don, wife 
ed Sir Alexander Don, of Newton-Don, 
M.P. 

Major-General Lockhart, late of the 
30th regt. 

IRELAND. 

Married.} Samuel Wright, esq. of the 
48th regt. to Anne, daughter of Dr. 
Symes, of Wicklow. 

Died.} At Dublin, Sophia, wife of 
Major-General F. White, late of the 1st 
Guards. 

Near Dublin, Rear-Admiral Dent, 
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DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN POLITICS. 


\ TITH respect to Foreign Politics, the | China, and of the skirmish between our 


change from month to month is now 
scarcely obvious, France, in conse- 
quence of the depression of the Ultras, 
seems to gain in public confidence and 
stability. Some foolish things, to be 
sure, now and then occur, which show 
the stupid attempts to revive obsolete 
notions and bigotry:—such as a. silly 
priest retusing absolution to a young wo- 
man, because she was about to espouse 
a dramatic author, and getting confined 


amonuth for it; and the refusal of some | 


honorary mark of attention to the me- 
mory of Moliere—-why?—he wrote Tuar- 
tufe , that stinging, because correct de- 
lineation ot a certain order of hypocrites, 
Foolish clergymen, however, are not 
confined to France; an Essex minister 
has been attempting to fine a baronet, 
under an obsolete Act of Elizabeth, for 
not attending the parish church once a 
month, He failed; but, if he had suc- 
ceeded, what would the success of such 
attempts etiect, except a repeal of the 
Act.—Spain seems exceedingly disturb- 
ed, for the exact contrary reason that 
France is quiet—namely, that the Ultras 
are uppermost, and, having their way, 
misery and disorder follow of course. It 
is quite gratifying, under these melan- 
choly convictions, to perceive that the 
Spanish colonies of South America are 
in a fair road to independence, even set- 
ting aside the commercial benefits which 
are likely to arise to Great Britain by 
their freedom, 

In respect to our own relations with 
foreign powers, no small sensation has 
been created by the news which has ar- 
rived of the failure of our embassy to 





men of war and the Chinese batteries. 
Fortunately our trade to China for teas 
must be an affair of great importance to 
themselves as well as to us, or the stop- 
page of that article in the present state 
of our revenue would produce the most 
melancholy results, But there is reason 
to believe that, however the Chinese go- 
vernment may deciine our disinterested 
otiers of a more intimate friendship, or 
be alarmed by our gradual approxima- 
tion to debateable ground on the side of 
Nepaul, they will not, in the present in- 
stance, cease their commercial inters 
course with us, “ Friendly, but at a 
distance,” say they ; having possibly heard 
that there was once such persons as the 
Great Mogul, the King of Candy, anda 
great maby more :—the joke is, their 
invincible gravity and utter avoidance of 
explanation. 

At home, it is pleasant to observe that 
manufactures and trade are a little 
better, though the weight upon the pa- 
rishes still continues unremitting. It has 
been observed in the newspapers, within 
these few days, that a deputation hag 
arrived from Birmingham, to state to 
ministers the necessity of measures to 
assist the support of the poor in that vi- 
cinity, as the existing rates cannot longer 
be sustained. Similar facts are related 
of many other places, all tending to shew 
the necessity of radical alteration in our 
poor system. In the mean time the 
funds rise, which to many is a source of 
great consolation, particularly as the 
most prudent means are taken to keep 
the people quiet under affliction by the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, a 
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Seditious Meeting Bill, &c. &c.—not to 
mention that unruly mechanics are de- 
tected and arrested every day. Nor has 
vigour stopped there ; an execution has 
taken place !—the criminal was a famis!- 
ed sailor, named John Cashman, who 
suffered for the riots in Skhinner-street. 
In the mean time, Brock, Power, and 
Pelham, have not been executed: but 
their crime was not burelarv; it was 
merely an attempt to hang or transport 
two or three destitute Irishmen, tor the 
reward of forty pounds a man. 

Another affair, which has made some 
noise, is the published complaint of Na- 
poleon in regard to his nsage in St. He- 
Jena. It appears that le is farmed to 
Sir Hudson Lowe for 8.0001, per annum, 
aud complains that he meets with nnge- 
nerons treatment. His representation 
will be found in another part of this num- 





ber. Lord Holland took it up in the 


House of Lords, and held that it was for 
the honour of the nation that the House 
should call for documents. Lord Bath- 
urst, with great humour and pleasantry, 
thought exactly the reverse. We won- 
der if Napoleon ever read the fable of 
the Sick Lion. By Lord Bathurst's 
Statement, it appears that he is amply 
supplied with every thing but letters and 
liewspapers ; the first of these he can 
only receive open, and the last are pro- 
hibited altogether, because a correspon- 
dence might be carried on in them.— 
This is at once prudent, magnanimous, 
and becoming a great nation: if Napo- 
leon will not drink Bull's blood, the fault 
is certainly not attributable to his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers, 

\ preduction has appeared within 
these few days, pretendimg to be a work 
of Napoleon, written by himself: it is a 
contemptible deception. 
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FASHIONS OF LONDON AND PARIS. 
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MORNING DRESS. 

WHITE merino cloth, poplin of vari- 

ous colours, and striped sarsnet, 
are in the highest style of fashion, for 
morning or promenade dresses; but, 
generally speaking, muslin is the most 
prevalent. A very considerable altera- 
tion has taken place in the shape of 
bonnets: Leghorn hats, the crowns of 
which are lower and the fronts deeper 
than of late, are now in the greatest 
estimation. A hat of white velvet, lined 
with white satin, the crown of which is 
oval, and with a small turned-up front, 
is also a great favourite, It is orna- 
mented with a plume of down feathers. 

FULL DRESS. 

Gauze, British net, crape, and satin, 
universally prevail; a novelty, however, 
has been introduced in the bodies, which 
consists of a letting-in of lace and satin 
ribband —the lace broad, but the ribband 
very narrow. The form is a frock, which 
buttons behind with very small silk but- 


tons, to correspond with the ribband. 
The back is so contrived, that the rib- 
band meets, and forms a point at each 
button. The front is similar, except 
that it is ornamented with bows of rib- 
band instead of buttons. The sleeve is 
composed of British net, and longer and 
wider than they are generally worn: it is 
ornamented with rows of narrow satin 
ribband, to correspond with the body. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


The hair does not display the forehead 
quite so much as it has done, but falls 
lower on each side of the face. Tocques 
are still in the highest estimation. Boots 
for the promenade are composed, the 
lower part of leather, and the upper of 
jean. Dress slippers of silver tissue, 
white satin, and spotted silk. The most 
fashionable colours for dress, generally, 
are purple, mouse-colour, ruby, and 
yreen. Leghorn hats, of the Florence 
fabric, are extremely scarce, and muck 





in request by females of the first rank. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Many poetical favours, omitted in the present number, will appear in our next, 


LUCINDA's proposal is accepted. 
D. is under consideration. 


Marta will find her hints with respect to the Sclected Poetry attended to, 


Opuecia’s favours will he very welcome. 
The work mentioned by AL&Xis will be reviewed in the next number, 




















